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ANARCHICAL ELEMENTS IN SOCIETY. 


BY WILLIAM FERRERO.* 


T IS commonly but erroneously imagined that the anarchical 
dynamitard is a new type of criminal, a special production 

of our times, while he only represents a new form of a general 
phenomenon which might be called ‘‘individual rebellion.’’ In 
point of fact, every age in history has produced individuals dis- 
satisfied with society, who, under the pretext of some kind of 
political doctrine, rebel by themselves against social institu- 
tions, and believe they can reform the world by a series of 
isolated acts of violence. Of such type were, for instance, the 
regicides whose outrages became as epidemical about fifteen 
years ago as are now the outrages of the dynamitards. In 1878 
occurred the attempt of Oliva y Moncasi at Madrid, and at 
Berlin those of Hoedel and Nobiling; in 1879 Passanante made 
his attempt at Naples; in 1880 Garfield, President of the 
United States, was murdered by Guiteau; and 1884 was the 
year of Reinsdorf’s plot to upset the imperial train in Germany. 
In our days the regicide has been transformed into the dynam- 
itard; the remedy for social evils is no longer believed to be 
the death of a king, but the destruction of a piece of architec- 
ture. The type, however, under the different form remains the 
same ; it is always the isolated rebel who thinks he can reform 
society by an isolated act of violence. What is the psychologi- 
cal aspect of this type? That is the most important question 
for the criminologist belonging to the Italian school founded by 


* Torino, Italy. 
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Prof. Lombroso, who does not study the crimes in an abstract 
sense so much as the criminals in their lives. Numerous 
studies of psychiatrists on some of the most notorious regicides 
of the period 1878-1886, and the information obtained about 
some of the most renowned anarchists of our days afford suf- 
ficient material for an answer to the question. 

That among these ‘‘isolated rebels’’ there are many whom 
the Italian school denominates ‘‘born-criminals”’ (criminali- 
nati), is altogether beyond doubt. Prof. Lombroso, who was the 
first to initiate scientific study of the different forms of political 
crime, has shown clearly that it is very often but a marked form 
of common crime; that swindlers, thieves, and murderers are 
always ready to join revolutionary movements of any descrip- 
tion whatsoever, in which they find or hope to find a safer and 
fuller outlet for their criminal tendencies. He proved, for in- 
stance, that many regicides, Freschi, Reindorf, Hoedel, were 
merely common criminals, whose criminality had taken a politi- 
cal form. It may be easily imagined, a priori, that the anarchy 
of to-day, with its violent gospel of dynamite, must attract 
criminals more than any other political movement; and, as a 
matter of fact, Ravachol is undoubtedly a ‘‘born-criminal,”’ 
absolutely destitute of moral sense, of a cynical and blood. 
thirsty temper, who had already killed an old man and violated 
a tomb before he began his career as a dynamitard. It was not 
so much political fanaticism that inspired him as an innate 
perversity, a relish for wrong-doing, and a vainglorious desire 
to exhibit his courage to his companions; and perhaps also the 
pleasure which all criminals experience in causing terror, for it 
must have been the acme of joy for a man of so savage a nature 
to know that all Paris was panic-struck by his misdeeds. We 
shall not, however, deal with this class of criminals at present ; 
destined to crime, they will always commit it in one shape or 
another, independently of any political theory, as long as they 
have it in their power so to do. We propose here to present a 
brief study of those who are ‘‘individual rebels’ in the true 
sense of the word; that is, those who are actually driven to 
crime by the adoption of some political idea. 
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That these ‘‘rebels’’ are anomalous persons cannot be ques- 
tioned; but their anomaly is intellectual rather than moral. 
They are generally men without sanguinary instincts—some- 
times, indeed, personally honorable; and the terrible conse- 
quences of their crimes are often anything but analogous to the 
tendencies of their characters. Felice Orsini, the famous Italian 
conspirator, who attempted to assassinate Napoleon IV. and 
killed several innocent spectators with his bombs, was a man of 
generous disposition, inclined to self-sacrifice and self-denial ; 
who, animated by the most disinterested love for his country, 
had many times risked his head and suffered all the pains of 
exile in struggling against the tyranny of Austria. Nobiling 
displayed no tendency to cruelty; he was rather selfish in char- 
acter, but so quiet that his friends called him a ‘‘ harmless 
dreamer.’’? Everybody has read about Pallas, who a short time 
ago threw a bomb at General Martiner Campos in Barcelona. 
Pallas was a meek, quiet man and an affectionate father, but he 
was always in the most miserable circumstances. He met with 
some anarchists and soon afterwards perpetrated the outrage, to 
the amazement of all who had known him, and more especially 
of his employers. Baffier, who attempted some years ago in 
France to murder the deputy Casse, as a warning to the French 
legislators who were too lukewarm about the public welfare, 
was a downright idealist in politics; his life and writings show 
everywhere a sincere indignation against the terrible corruption 
that is rampant in parliamentary life in the Latin countries. 
Vaillant was once punished for theft, but he never showed the 
sanguinary tendencies one would expect in a man who under- 
took to commit an act which was likely to end in the destruction 
of a great number of persons. In any case, however bad he 
was, he may be considered a respectable man when compared 
with Ravachol; and yet his crime was perhaps more blood- 
thirsty, as it might have involved the most disastrous conse- 
quences. 

It is, therefore, not the elementary moral sentiments in which 
these criminals are defective, unless we make the exception that: 
vanity predominates, more or less, in them all. Orsini used to 
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say that there were only two men in Italy, Mazzini and himself; 
and as Montazio, his intimate friend, tells us, was extremely 
proud of the notoriety he had acquired through his conspiracies. 
It is well known that Vaillant, when he was making his prepa- 
rations for the deed, was so anxious that the accounts of his life 
in the papers should not be without his portrait, that he had his 
photograph taken just before he committed his crime. Baffier 
was extremely vain as an artist; his aim was to bring about a 
great artistic revolution and to be the restorer of true French 
art by creating a school which was only to treat great national 
subjects. Guiteau, the murderer of Garfield, wrote in the 
notice of one of his lectures: ‘‘Don’t fail to come and hear 
Guiteau, the little giant of the West.’’ He was so vain that 
when he stood before the jury, just as his fate was about to be 
decided, his greatest concern was to let the public know that he 
had received in prison more than eight hundred letters, bou- 
quets, and presents, many of them from ladies; a statement 
which, moreover, was to a great extent merely an invention of 
his. H. M. Hyndman, too, says he has noticed that in his ex- 
perience ‘‘most of them (the anarchists) have been clever but 
vain and boastful.’’ 

While, however, their moral faculties are sufficiently sound, 
the intellectual are not. It is generally believed that there is 
no gradual passage through intermediate stages between sanity 
and madness; that a man if not of sane mind must perforce be 
an inmate of the madhouse and vice versa; but this common 
opinion is absolutely erroneous. Modern psychiatry has shown 
that there are very many intermediate grades of intellectual 
weakness between reason and insanity, which render some 
individuals little fit for social life, although their segregation 
is not necessary; and that a great number of persons, who 
suffer neither from delirium nor hallucination, nor any other 
of the acute symptoms of madness, are yet in many respects 
defective in intellect. Magnan and Vergi call them ‘‘degener- 
ates’’?; other psychiatrists give them the vague name of 
‘‘neuropaths,’’? and Cullére felicitously observes that their 
anomalies constitute ‘‘les frontiéres de la folie.’ Now many of 
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the ‘‘rebels’’ whose characteristics we are examining are men 
that live ‘‘on the borders of madland”’ and belong to that class 
of anomalous persons. 

The principal characteristic of these ‘‘degenerates’’ is their 
great susceptibility to suggestion ; that is to say, their readiness 
to accept as their own the ideas, the sentiments, the will of other 
persons. It is well known that in the special condition called 
hypnotism this susceptibility to suggestion is artificially carried 
to the extreme. Now these ‘“‘degenerates” are naturally and 
always in a state that may be called semi-hypnotic, when we 
consider the facility with which their minds can be influenced ; 
for they have almost no personality and they accept the ideas 
and sentiments of the environment in which they happen to be 
placed, just as the polypus takes the color of the water in which 
it lives. This characteristic can be found in many of the politi- 
cal delinquents we are examining, and it explains the strange 
contradictions of their conduct. Charles Cyvoct, who attempted 
in 1882 to blow up the Theatre Bellecour at Lyons, having first 
lived among priests, had been a most fervent Catholic ; but as a 
few months before his attempt he came in contact with some 
anarchists, he transferred his worship in a very short time from 
the Madonna to dynamite, and with equal fanaticism. The 
same thing occurred in the case of Sebastien Faure, the leader 
of the French anarchists, who is now in prison on suspicion of 
complicity in the Paris outrages. At the Jesuit School of S. 
Michel in Paris, Faure had distinguished himself by religious 
fervor ; he had intended to become a missionary and tormented 
himself with the severest discipline ; but later on, for unknown 
reasons, he abandoned the ecclesiastical career and became an 
anarchist. Pallas, who was a quiet and peaceful workman as 
long as he had nothing to do with political parties, became a 
dynamitard when he came in contact with the anarchists. 
Felice Orsini, as Montazio reports, was always an instrument in 
the hand of somebody ; first of Mazzini, then of the French 
refugees in London, who excited him against Napoleon III. and 
led him to plan his murderous attempt. In Vaillant suggesti- 
bility appears so strongly marked that Prof. Lombroso has 
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been enabled to infer, from this fact alone, that he was affected 
with hysteria, the morbid form in which susceptibility to sugges- 
tion is greatest. 

This psychical defect explains why books have an enormous 
influence upon these ‘‘rebels,’’ as upon all degenerates. A man 
of sound intellect and independent mind can distinguish what is 
true and substantial in books from what is paradoxical, ficti- 
tious, or sophistical ; but for the impressionable degenerate the 
whole book has an extraordinary value, and the unreal and 
strange parts of it perhaps more than the sound parts. As 
there have been degenerates with philosophical tendencies who 
committed suicide after reading pessimistic books, so these 
degenerates with political tendencies take in earnest the decla- 
mations or paradoxes of some writers on the advisability of acts 
of violence. Baffier had overheated his brain with the writers 
of the French revolutions, and had convinced himself that it 
was necessary to give the corrupt deputies “‘an example.’’ Oliva 
y Moncasi had been excited specially by very violent newspapers 
and antimonarchical pamphlets, which at that time circulated 
in great number in Spain. Often—what is still worse—scien- 
tific books, too, come into play, containing great theories, which 
are misunderstood by the ‘‘degenerates’”’ and which produce a 
deleterious effect upon their intellects, recalling to one’s mind 
Taine’s sculptural phrase, ‘‘ Nothing is more dangerous than a 
grand idea in a small brain.’’ Vaillant, for instance, cited 
confusedly in his defense Darwin, Spencer, Ibsen. Nobiling 
was proverbial among his friends for his mixed assortment of 
socialistic ideas, which he had gleaned by an immense amount 
of heterogeneous reading, and with which he had jumbled up 
strange spiritualistic fancies. 

As their minds are continually at the mercy of outside influ- 
ences and they have no solid ground to stand on, it is no wonder 
that theory and practice never go hand in hand with them. 
Orsini, who was to become the most notorious political assassin 
of this century, had written several pamphlets designed to show 
the uselessness of political assassination and isolated attempt 
at revolution. Vaillant, likewise, in his last letter written, to 
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his daughter, proclaims gentleness to be the most supreme law 
of life. The contradiction was in this case so glaring that even 
the French papers, that would only see savage beasts in the 
dynamitards, admitted after reading the letter that there must 
be something wrong in that brain. 

These men are, in one word, destitute of what psychologists 
call the inhibitive power of the brain, the faculty of self- 
control; and that is the reason why their lives are almost 
always restless and agitated. They have followed dozens of 
trades and embarked on scores of enterprises, only to leave 
them halfway and take to something else. The revolutionary 
attempts of Orsini are altogether innumerable, for in every 
country where he went he had to conspire in some manner 
against Austria. Nobiling had studied philosophy; then he 
had made practical trial of agricultural economy and had been 
employed in the statistical office of the Prussian government ; 
but having lost his post, he had been at all possible sorts of 
trades and ventures, roaming through almost every country of 
Europe. Oliva y Moncasi, when he had abandoned his mathe- 
matical studies, had successively been a sculptor, a printer, a 
farmer, a cooper, and a soldier. Guiteau’s life is so discon- 
nected that it is impossible to give even a simple list of the 
infinite number of his occupations. Vaillant, who earned his 
living in succession as a shoemaker, hatter, shop-assistant, 
and teacher of French language, appears likewise throughout 
his entire life to have been restless and roving, partly on 
account of adverse circumstances, but largely also through his 
own naturally unsettled disposition. All, in short, appear 
incapable of continuous, patient, laborious effort, but have 
often moments of abnormal excitement during which they are 
capable of the most energetic exertion. 

Such being their character, it is not difficult to explain why 
the most extreme and most violent theories can seduce them, if 
we consider that the choice of a political party is more a ques- 
tion of temperament than of reasoning; that everybody, as a 
matter of fact, chooses not the party whose doctrines seem 
truest, but that which by its programs and methods corresponds 
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most with his own character. Restless, incapable of steady 
work for one fixed purpose, they cannot understand the policy 
of a continuous effort for the gradual improvement of society ; 
but readily accept the policy of daring strokes, of intimidating 
acts of violence, which is in keeping with the intermittent 
bursts of energy of their own temperaments. This, evidently, 
is the reason why even those who, like Orsini, by virtue of 
greater culture, recognize theoretically the uselessness and 
infamy of such political methods, yet adopt them in practice. 
The political idea which incites them to these isolated acts of 
rebellion varies according to place and time ; it is the national 
idea with Orsini; the republican with Oliva; the anarchical 
with Nobiling, Vaillant, and the others, in these times of acute 
economical crises; but the psychological genesis of the attempt 
is always the same. 

There is, however, a tremendous gulf between theory and 
practice. History, in fact, shows us many philosophers with 
violent theories who were in practice as meek as lambs; and 
even in the world of the anarchists, if all those who preach the 
theory ‘‘de la propaganda par le fait’? took to the use of 
dynamite, all the principal cities of Europe would by this time 
be mere heaps of rubbish. How is it then that these degenerates 
pass over the abyss between theory and execution ? 

It is a consequence of their intellectual weakness. As on 
account of their suggestibility they take everything in earnest, 
the doctrine of political homicide and dynamite, which for 
others is often only a pretext for an oratorical or literary flour- 
ish, becomes to them a sacred theory, which it is their duty to put 
into practice. Besides, what is still more important, on account 
of their intellectual weakness and vanity, they easily persuade 
themselves that they are accomplishing a grand deed. This 
belief, which in their own eyes transforms their mad attempt 
into heroical altruism, almost all, in fact, possess and in a very 
tenacious and deeply rooted form. Baffier, telling in his 
memoirs how he conceived the idea of the attempt, uses the 
following characteristic phrase: ‘‘I had to save my country 
from a revolution by putting my head into the political engine 
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to stop it.’’ Vaillant said in his defense before the jury: ‘‘The 
explosion of my bomb is not only the shout of rebelling Vaillant, 
but it is the outcry of a whole class that vindicates its rights and 
will soon suit its actions to its words.’’ Guiteau, who was 
nearest of them all to true madness, declared he had been 
inspired by God: ‘‘First,’”’ he said to the judges, ‘‘the idea of 
homicide struck me with horror; but I saw afterwards that it 
was really a divine inspiration.”’ 

And so it is with all of them, more or less. Infatuated by 
reading, and sometimes incited by companions with whom 
violence is only a rhetorical outburst, their illusion is fed by 
their vanity, so that they easily and willingly believe themselves 
to be heroes and martyrs. At this point the moral sense, of 
which they are not devoid, becomes powerless to prevent the 
act of violence ; every crime becomes possible, even for a man 
whose sentiments are naturally good enough. This is, indeed, 
one of the strangest phenomena of the human mind, which 
has also attracted Buckle’s attention. After the most extreme 
forms of selfishness, there is nothing more dangerous for 
humanity than the most extreme forms of altruism—real or 
imaginary. Woe to society, when a man persuades himself that 
he has a mission, that he must save humanity from some peril or 
offer to it some great advantage—whether such persuasion be an 
hallucination produced by vanity or only an exaggerated con- 
sciousness of a real duty. There is no crime before which he 
will halt in fear, for the flaming vision of his mission will lead 
him without horror across oceans of blood. 

So Buckle noted that the best Roman emperors, Trajan, 
Hadrian, etc., etc.,—that is to say, those in whom the conscious- 
ness of their duties was highest—persecuted the Christians with 
the utmost ferocity, because they considered themselves bound 
to defend the empire, while the worst emperors, who did not 
care a jot about the empire, left the followers of the new creed 
in peace. It is true that, from their point of view, and to a 
certain degree, this consciousness corresponded with reality in 
the case of the Roman emperors, while with a Vaillant or a 
Guiteau it is only an hallucination, produced by vanity and fed 
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by exterior suggestions. The thinker, however, who knows 
that hallucinations are equal to, and sometimes more intense 
than, real sensations and perceptions for their victims, under- 
stands quite well how these semi-lunatics, although they are not 
of bloodthirsty temper, can commit horrible crimes, spurred on, 
as they are, by a chimerical but invincible illusion. 

It must be added that many other and more egoistic factors 
help to bring about this result, the true character of which is 
always more or less veiled to their eyes by the illusion of 
martyrdom and sacrifice. Partly through their thoughtless un- 
steadiness, partly on account of unfortunate circumstances, they 
are often condemned to a hard life, which does not satisfy their 
immense vanity and is sometimes really below their merits. It 
is, therefore, not strange that individuals so unequally balanced 
may some day in their dolorous and poor obscurity conceive the 
idea of finishing their lives by a clamorous stroke, by a crime 
which will make them famous and for which they will die. 
This is what Prof. Lombroso calls indirect suicide—a desperate 
form of action by which they put an end to an unfortunate life, 
and satisfy, finally, in their last moments of existence the 
craving for notoriety which has constantly tormented them. 
Thus some of them, like Oliva y Moncasi and Nobiling, told 
the judge clearly that the desire to die was one of the motives 
which urged them to commit the crime, and Montazio was of 
opinion that such a wish indirectly urged Orsini to his deed. 
That in Vaillant’s mad attempt there was likewise as an un- 
conscious determinant the desire to end his days clamorously, 
we are at least enabled to suppose, for the readiness with which 
he confessed his crime, the entire absence of any anxiety to 
_save his head, coupled with his eager desire to declare clearly 
his anarchical theories, would seem to favor that supposition. 

To recapitulate, we have before us men of sane moral sense, 
but of weak intellect, voluble, headless, easily influenced by 
other persons, and misled by reading, who almost always, greatly 
by their own fault but also sometimes partly by the fault of 
others, lead an unhappy life. With them the attempts are 
mostly an unconscious vengeance for their own misfortunes and 
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unsatisfied vanity, and become possible through a strange 
hallucination by which they believe that they are accomplish- 
ing an heroical sacrifice for a noble cause. 

Now, if such are the perpetrators, what can be the remedy ? 

In France the guillotine, in Spain military tribunals, equiva- 
lent to shooting, were believed to be the best remedy and 
defense. It is easy to understand the passionate sentiments 
which in those two countries have led to the adoption of those 
remedies; but rather than vengeance, society requires protec- 
tion—for it is undoubtedly much more importaut to prevent 
such madmen from being able to give further vent to the odd 
ideas which swarm in their brains than to take vengeance on 
some of them. 

Does capital punishment serve the purpose? Experience denies 
it. In Spain, for instance, after the shooting of Pallas there was 
the explosion at the Lyceum at Barcelona; in France, after Rava- 
chol came Vaillant, after Vaillant, Henry, after Henry, Cesario. 
Men like Vaillant, Nobiling, and Orsini are not to be frightened by 
death, for in their thoughtlessness they do not think at all of this 
remote consequence of their action; or if they do, the idea is 
sometimes, on the contrary, an incentive for them to commit in- 
direct suicide. The supreme punishment might even act in a di- 
rection precisely opposed to its intended aim, with other degen- 
erates and weak-brained creatures. What danger, in fact, did 
Vaillant really represent after his incarceration? The danger 
that his name and person might become the subject of a legend, 
in which the hysterical dynamitard became transformed into a 
martyr for humanity. In every class of society there are a 
number of weak brains who eagerly sympathize with every- 
thing, have an exterior appearance of persecution and martyr- 
dom, and feed their own fanaticism on it. The rigors of the 
law, instead of inspiring fear, provoke their ardor to fight and 
their disposition to resist ; to them it is due that all revolution- 
ary movements—the grandest as well as the maddest—derive 
new life and energy from violent persecution. What line of 
action could be better designed to generate in these superficial 
minds the illusion of anarchical martyrdom than that of killing 
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the dynamitards? Even Ravachol, who, by the way, was be- 
headed for common crimes, has been idealized in pictures, in 
poems, in songs (La Ravachole), only for the very remote 
appearance of having become a victim of the bourgeois. Why 
should not the same thing have taken place with Vaillant, who 
was morally superior to Ravachol? Vaillant, in fact, has been 
purified by the tragical end of his defects, numerous as they 
were ; his grave has become a place of pilgrimage of a legion of 
neuropaths and hysterical persons. Do these pilgrims recollect 
his embezzlements, his thefts, the abandonment of his wife, his 
inconsistencies? No; they remember only his misfortunes in 
life, his undoubtedly courageous behavior when in front of the 
guillotine. And here we have Vaillant taking his place among 
the ranks of anarchical martyrs ! 

What, then, is to be done? The Italian criminological school 
distinguishes two great classes of criminals, the ‘‘born-crimi- 
nals,’’ in whom the anomaly is in the first place a moral one, 
and the lunatic criminals, in whom the crime is accompanied 
and sometimes produced by grave intellectual disturbances, 
such as hallucinations, deliriums, etc., etc. The former ought 
to be rooted out by all possible means, not excluding death, 
while for the latter the lunatic asylum represents the best and 
most humane system of segregation. As the criminals we are 
studying, although not positively mad, are certainly nearer the 
lunatic criminals than the born-criminals, we suggest that they 
ought to be treated like the former, so much more as such treat- 
ment would also offer a great political advantage, for it would 
arrest the formation of dangerous legends of martyrdom. If Vail- 
lant, after a psychiatrical examination, had been sent—as would 
have been proper—to a lunatic asylum and placed in the ward 
set apart for hysterical patients, the legend of his martyrdom 
would not have been called into existence, nor would the history 
of his life have excited in a number of degenerates a most 
intense hatred against society. A man killed with all the 
gloomy theatricality of capital execution can become an un- 
wholesome stimulant for morbid fancies, but not a man sent to 
the madhouse in the ordinary administrative way. No course 
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could, indeed, be more dangerous than that taken, especially in 
France, by the government and by a part of the press—the 
course, namely, of attributing to the present outrages the 
character of a duel till death between society and the anarchists. 
These conceited fanatics feel excited and flattered by the 
enormous importance which is given to them as enemies of 
existing society ; and the impression of the grandeur of their 
struggle against this corrupt and wicked society grows more 
and more intense in them. If society did not accept the 
challenge of the anarchists; if they saw that their outrages 
only served to send the most excitable of them to the madhouse, 
one of the greatest incentives to these outrages would be 
removed. The anarchical epidemic now raging will certainly 
pass, as the regicidal epidemic of fifteen years ago has gone by, 
and as all criminal epidemics—political or otherwise—have 
passed; but by a more rational treatment it may be believed 
that the disease would be rooted out all the sooner. 

Among other preventive provisions a useful one would be 
that of restricting the circulation of the anarchical press, be- 
cause newspapers and books are often the most powerful centers 
of suggestion for weak brains. But it is to be feared that this 
may be a labor of Sisyphus for the governments, and that to-day 
to refrain the press might be like trying to chain the wind for 
any state not possessed of the enormous coercive power of the 
Russian government. Perhaps a somewhat restricted and 
cautious legislation would be more advisable, dealing with the 
commerce in materials required for the manufacture of ex- 
plosives, so as to make it difficult for the anarchist to obtain 
such materials. 

But first and foremost must stand the warning to parliaments 
and governments to endeavor to let themselves be guided in this 
matter more by reason than by passion, so easily excited through 
crimes that assume such an unusual and grave form. The more 
reason prevails over passion in the administration of human 
society, the nearer will society approximate to a state of general 
well-being and security. | 


WILLIAM FERRERO. 











A CRITICISM OF HENRY GEORGE'S SINGLE TAX 
THEORY. 


BY ARTHUR KITSON. 


OR a few years past the American political firmament has 

been illuminated by two conspicuous and rather interest- 

ing stars, who, though moving in different orbits and differing 

somewhat in glory, present to the student of economics a re- 

markable degree of similarity. I refer to Governor McKinley 
and Mr. Henry George. 

To none will this comparison appear more odious than to 
themselves. For notwithstanding their similarity, the doctrines 
of each are held in abhorrence by the other. Both gentlemen 
stand for certain economic remedies—socialistic in their tend- 
encies and identical in principle—which they offer as sure 
cures for existing industrial troubles. Both have endeavored to 
construct a science of economics that shall harmonize with their 
respective and preconceived theories, and both have fallen into 
ridiculous absurdities. Both seek to ameliorate the condition of 
labor, and each believes that this can be accomplished by taxa- 
tion, and taxation only. Both appeal for support to the cupidity 
of certain classes. Both owe their success to popular ignorance 
concerning political science. Both are equally sincere, skilful, 
and ambitious, and each has a certain power of making others 
believe whatever they choose to tell them. 

Here, however, the similarity ceases. The career of one has 
been almost a path of roses; that of the other a road of thorns 
and briers. Governor McKinley found a strongly organized 
party bent upon maintaining certain legalized privileges for the 
benefit of a particular class, who were ready and anxious to 
assist him with their wealth and influence in the propagation of 
his ideas. 
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Mr. George, on the other hand, has had to create his own 
party, to select and educate his assistants, to depend upon the 
less wealthy classes for support, and to contend against all the 
power and prestige of that very class which has supported his 
opponent. To Mr. George belongs the greater glory. He has 
organized a party which, judging from present signs, is destined 
to become a serious force in the political world; a party com- 
posed of the most enthusiastic and aggressive body of men and 
women that this country has seen since the days of the abolition- 
ists. 

He has written almost a complete library of economic works, 
which have circulated to a degree hitherto unknown in the his- 
tory of economic literature. His theoriés are represented in 
both Houses of Congress. His gospel has gone out into all lands. 
He has crossed swords with the pope, and with philosophers, 
statesmen, financiers, and economists of three continents. He 
has written a book * criticising and ridiculing the philosophy of 
the greatest of modern philosophers. He gave the Democratic 
party of New York the greatest scare it has received within 
twenty years, and his adherents openly claim that the last great 
national victory was largely due to the writings of Mr. Henry 
George. 

My object in drawing a comparison between these two men is 
to show that political success and popular applause are not in- 
dicative of public discernment of truth, nor are correct creeds 
or scientific systems essential in order to win public honors. 

Economic ignorance is not incompatible with commanding 
public favors and affairs, a truth which goes a long way toward 
explaining the cause of our unfortunate economic condition. It 
is my purpose to deal with the economic theories and heresies of 
Mr. George—theories which are daily attracting more and more 
attention on the part of all classes, and winning an amount of 
support utterly beyond that which they deserve. 

Since the publication of ‘‘Progress and Poverty,’’ criticisms 
innumerable have appeared from scientists such as Prof. 
Huxley, and from writers like W. H. Mallock, down to the 


* “ The Perplexed Philosopher.” 
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average newspaper editor. In spite of criticism, in spite of 
opposition, Mr. George’s works have gone on gaining ground, 
his Single Tax Society has continued to increase in numbers and 
adherents, and notwithstanding the numerous onslaughts this 


ghost refuses to down. 


The criticisms to which Mr. George’s writings have been 
mainly subjected were made from two standpoints, viz.: the 
philosophical, such as those of Prof. Huxley, and the orthodox 
economic, such as W. H. Mallock’s. 

I purpose examining some of Mr. George’s theories in the 
light of his own teachings. Agreeing, as I do, with him in his 
assertion that the orthodox school of economy teaches much that 
is ambiguous and contradictory, I do not hesitate to assert that 
of all economic writers Mr. George stands preéminent as the 
most ambiguous and contradictory that this age has yet dis- 
covered. There is scarcely a theory or idea advanced by him 
that he does not himself, somewhere, in some way refute. 

Mr. George is a singular example of a man championing at 
one time certain ideas which he fiercely denounces at another, 
because of the particular clothing they happen to appear in. 
Appearances deceive him. He is an individualist, and yet he 
is the author and advocate of one of the most socialistic 
schemes ever offered to the public. He is opposed to equality, 
and proposes the first great step toward compulsory communism. 
He professes to be the friend of liberty, but he is endeavoring 
to exalt the state into the position of universal landlord. He 
champions the right of free thought, and is at the same time as 
dogmatic as Dr. Johnson. He hates injustice, but proposes to 
fix the returns to labor by the amount which can be produced 
upon the poorest land in use. He argues that the only rightful 
basis for ownership is the right to one’s own produce; yet he 
pleads the justice of usury. He asserts the right of all to the 
use of the soil, and then proposes to tax men when they attempt 
to exercise that right. In short, to Henry George, more than to 
any modern writer, the French proverb may with justice be 
applied, ‘Les extrémes se touchent.”’ 

Mr. George and his single tax followers assert that the cause 
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of involuntary poverty, industrial crises, and low wages is due 
to individual appropriation of the soil, by which labor is pre- 
vented free access to land. That land is made valuable by 
communities, and that values so created belong to communities 
and not to individuals. That all men are equally entitled to 
the use of the earth. That the greater proportion of wealth 
that is created goes neither to profits nor to wages, but to swell 
a fund that ever grows while its owners sleep—the rent roll of 
the owners of the soil. The remedy for these evils is found in 
the single tax, which is a tax upon land values to be paid to the 
government, and is to be used to defray the expenses of govern- 
ment and for the benefit of society. This tax is not to be 
limited by the requirements or necessities of maintaining the 
government itself. It is not a tax for revenue only. It is to be 
determined by auctioning off land to the highest bidder, like 
pews in a church, the price to be an annual rental or tax. All 
other forms of taxation are to be abolished, and it is believed 
that this one tax will furnish the government with far more 
than it now receives from its present varied sources of revenue. 
This is, briefly, the single tax doctrine as expounded by its ad- 
vocates. 

I shall attempt to show that the single tax is, according to 
the writings of Mr. George, a tax upon labor, a tax upon ex- 
change, a denial of man’s just and inalienable rights, a burden 
upon industry—in short, a system of robbery. And in order to 
prove this it is only necessary to prove that rent and single tax 
are, in effect, practically one and the same thing. 

In Book V., Chap. II., page 254, of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ 
Mr. George says: ‘‘ The reason why, in spite of the increase of 
productive power, wages constantly tend to a minimum which 
will give but a bare living, is that with the increase in produc- 
tive power rent tends to even greater increase, thus producing a 
constant tendency to the forcing down of wages.’’ Again he 
adds (p. 255): ‘‘Land being necessary to labor, and being 
reduced to private ownership, every increase in the productive 
power of labor but increases rent—the price that labor must 
pay for the opportunity to utilize its powers ; and thus all the 
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advantages gained by the march of progress go to the owners of 
| land, and wages do not increase. Wages cannot increase ; for 
the greater the earning of labor the greater the price that labor 
must pay out of its earnings for the opportunity to make any 


| earnings atall. . . . . And thus robbed of all the bene- 
| fits of the increase in productive power, labor is exposed to 
I) certain effects of advancing civilization which, without the 


I advantages that naturally accompany them, are positive evils, 
and of themselves tend to reduce the free laborer to the helpless 
i and degraded condition of the slave.” 

| In Book VII., Chap. III., he says (p. 327): ‘It is not from 
the produce of the past that rent is drawn ; it is from the prod- 
| uce of the present. It is a toll levied upon labor constantly 
and continuously. Every blow of the hammer, every stroke of 
| the pick, every thrust of the shuttle, every throb of the steam 
| 
. 





H) engine, pay it tribute. It levies upon the earnings of the men 
who, deep under ground, risk their lives, and of those who over 
i white surges hang to reeling masts; it claims the just reward of 
| the capitalist and the fruits of. the inventor’s patient effort; it 
takes little children from play and from school, and compels 
them to work before their bones are hard or their muscles are 
firm ; it robs the shivering of warmth, the hungry of food, the 
sick of medicine, the anxious of peace; it debases and em- 
brutes and embitters ; it crowds families of eight or ten into a 
single squalid room; it herds like swine agricultural gangs of 
boys and girls; it fills the gin palace and groggery with those 
who have no comfort in their homes; it makes lads who might 
be useful men candidates for prisons and penitentiaries ; it fills 
brothels with girls who might have known the pure joy of 
i motherhood; it sends greed and all evil passions prowling 
through society as a hard winter drives the wolves to the abodes 
of men; it darkens faith in the human soul, and across the 
reflection of a just and merciful Creator draws the veil of a 
hard and blind and cruel fate ! 

‘“‘Tt is not merely a robbery in the past; it is a robbery in 
the present—a robbery that deprives of their birthright the 
infants that are now coming into the world! Why should we 
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hesitate about making short work of such a system? Because I 
was robbed yesterday and the day before, and the day before 
that, is it any reason that I should suffer myself to be robbed 
to-day and to-morrow—any reason that I should conclude that 
the robber has acquired a vested right to rob me?’’ 

In Chap. I. of Book VII. (p. 308), he says: ‘‘The value of 
land, as we have seen, is the price of monopoly.’’ In Chap. IL., 
Book V., he says (p. 265): ‘In all our long investigation we 
have been advancing to this simple truth ; that as land is neces- 
sary to the exertion of labor in the production of wealth, to 
command the land which is necessary to labor is to command 
all the fruits of labor save enough to enable labor to exist.”’ 

The above quotations are sufficient to give the reader Mr. 
George’s ideas regarding rent. It is the cause of low wages, 
poverty, misery, slavery, industrial depression, crime, and, in 
short, all the ills that flesh is heir to. It is robbery—a fresh, 
continuous robbery, a daily, hourly robbery. And rent is due 
to monopoly. For ‘‘ Rent,’’ says Mr. George, ‘‘is the price of 
monopoly’’ (p. 149). He also defines rent as ‘“‘that part of 
wealth which goes to landowners as payment for the use of 
natural opportunities.”’ 

Now what relation does the single tax bear to rent? Let us 
see. ‘‘ What I, therefore, propose,’ says Mr. George (Chap. 
II., Book VIII., p. 364), ‘‘as the simple yet sovereign remedy, 
which will raise wages, increase the earnings of capital, extir- 
pate pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunerative employ- 
ment to whoever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, 
lessen crime, elevate morals and taste and intelligence, purify 
government, and carry civilization to yet nobler heights, is— 
fo appropriate rent by taxation. In this way the state may be- 
come the universal landlord without calling herself so, and 
without assuming a single new function.”’ 

On the same page he says: ‘I do not propose either to 
purchase or to confiscate private property in land. 

It is not necessary to confiscate land ; it is only necessary to con- 
Jiscate rent.’’ 
Single tax is, therefore, according to Mr. George, ‘confis- 
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cated rent.’’ In other words, rent is a tax upon land values. 
‘Tt is,” he says, ‘‘this capacity of yielding rent which gives 
value to land”’ (p. 149). 

And this is precisely the definition of single tax. Rent is 
payment for the use of land. Single tax is also payment for the 
use of land. In the hands of individuals it is rent. In the 
hands of government it is taxation. So far as the producer— 
the user—is concerned, rent and single tax are synonymous 
terms. Both are similar forms of taxation. Both are taken for 
the use of land, and both are taken from the products of labor. 
For, as Mr. George says (p. 149): ‘‘ Land can yield no rent and 
have no value until some one is willing to give labor or the 
results of labor for the privilege of using it.’’ 

Now, if these terms are synonymous, how comes it that a 
system which, when known under the name of rent, is the 
cause of social evils, should, when designated by the term single 
tax, be the remedy for those same evils? What potent charm 
lies hidden in the words ‘‘single tax’”’ ? 

The only difference in the two systems, from the standpoint 
of the producer, seems to be a difference in the persons per- 
mitted to collect the tax. Instead of being robbed by individ- 
uals for their own private gains, Mr. George proposes to allow 
the state to perpetrate the same robbery by means of its offi- 
cials. The change from present conditions to Mr. George’s 
system is simply a change of landlords; that is, from his own 
standpoint, a change in receivers of the stolen property. Rent, 
in short, is robbery by individuals. Single tax is robbery by 
the state. The former is the curse of mankind, the enemy of 
society. The latter is to usher in the millenium. 

Of course Mr. George and his followers will be shocked by 
this attempt to draw a similarity between these terms, and yet, if 
words mean anything at all, Mr. George clearly acknowledges that 
single tax is rent, and, therefore, all he says against the per- 
nicious effects, the injustice, the burdens created by the one, 
apply with equal force to the other. 

It may be objected that Mr. George’s contention is against 
individual ownership of the soil. But wherein does this evil 
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consist? Mr. George tells us that it arises from the exaction of 
rent ; that wages cannot advance so long as some one has power 
to demand payment for the use of land. And yet he proposes 
to allow the state to perpetrate this very evil ! 

One would suppose that, having discovered the robbery, he 
would propose to abolish it. But Mr. George proposes nothing 
of the kind. Having found the thief, Mr. George persists that 
the police shall make the thief hand over the plunder—not to the 
persons from whom they have taken it, but to themselves, in 
order to pay them and other government officials salaries. And 
whatever is left after paying the expenses of government, they 
will expend in building roads, furnishing libraries, buying tele- 
graph systems and railroads, endowing newly wedded couples, 
etc., etc. And this is Mr. George’s idea of justice. 

Again, he informs us that all that a man produces he is justly 
entitled to. He says (Chap. I., Book VII., p. 299) : 


What constitutes the rightful basis of property? What is it that 
enables a man to justly say of a thing, ‘‘Itismine’’?? From what 
springs the sentiment which acknowledges his exclusive right as 
against all the world? Is it not, primarily, the right of a man to him- 
self, to the use of his own powers, to the enjoyment of the fruits of his 
own exertions? Is it not this individual right, which springs from 
and is testified to by the natural facts of individual organization—the 
fact that each particular pair of hands obeys a particular brain and is 
related to a particular stomach ; the fact that each man is a definite, 
coherent, independent whole—which alone justifies individual owner- 
ship? Asa man belongs to himself, so his labor, when put in concrete 
form, belongs to him. 

And for this reason, that which a man makes or produces is his own, 
as against all the world—to enjoy or to destroy, to use, to exchange, or 
to give. No one else can rightfully claim it, and his exclusive right to 
it involves no wrong to any one else. Thus there is to everything pro- 
duced by human exertion a clear and indisputable title to exclusive 
possession and enjoyment, which is perfectly consistent with justice, 
as it descends from the original producer in whom it vested by 
natural law. The pen with which I am writing is justly mine. No 
other human being can rightfully lay claim to it, for in me is the title 
of the producers who made it. It has become mine because transferred 
to me by the stationer, to whom it was transferred by the importer, 
who obtained the exclusive right to it by transfer from the manu- 
facturer, in whom, by the same process of purchase, vested the rights 
of those who dug the material from the ground and shaped it into a 
pen. Thus, my exclusive right of ownership in the pen springs from 
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the natural right of the individual to the use of his own faculties. 

Page after page is aglow with an eloquent defense of the right 
of a man to all he produces. Notwithstanding this, he con- 
cludes by denying to man the right of that part of his produce 
over and above that which can be produced from the poorest 
land in use. After championing the right of a man to himself 
and to the fruits of his toil, he ends by proposing to tax away 
from him a certain proportion of that fruit. Mr. George evi- 
dently assumes that the perniciousness of robbery depends, first, 
upon the person or persons who perpetrate the crime, and sec- 
ond, upon the purposes for which the plunder is applied. 

What difference is it to me who takes a part of my wealth, 
so long as it is decreed that I must be robbed? Is it any the less 
burdensome to pay rent to a licensed, liveried official who calls 
at my house in the name of the government, than an unlicensed, 
unliveried, and unofficial one, in the name of a landlord ? 

But it will be urged by Mr. George that since he proposes to 
use the proceeds of his tax for the benefit of the taxpayers, it 
is not robbery. The answer to this is that he also proposes to 
apply it equally for the benefit of those who do not pay taxes. 
Mr. George believes that the protective system is a system of 
robbery. Could not Mr. McKinley reply to Mr. George, with 
the same show of justice, that, while he taxes imports, he ap- 
plies the tax toward expenses of government and, therefore, 
his system is not robbery? Does the law exonerate the thief 
who pleads that he has returned part of the stolen property ? 
And if governments have the right to take part of a man’s 
wealth, where does this right cease? According to the popular 
theories of government, it should cease with the necessary 
expenses of maintaining government. But Mr. George pro- 
poses that these expenses shall not limit the amount of the tax. 
The state is to buy and run telegraphs, railroads, canals, etc., 
etc., and use the fruits of this form of taxation for carrying out 
various socialistic schemes. In fact, the revenue is to be gov- 
erned merely by what the people are willing or are compelled 
to pay for the use of land. 

Again, Mr. George tells us that all wealth is the product of 
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labor. He says, ‘‘ Nature gives to labor, and to labor alone”’ 
(p. 376). 

Now, since the single tax is that part of wealth taken for the 
use of land, it follows that the single tax is the product of labor, 
and is taken from labor. And by the standard of ethics which 
Mr. George himself lays down, to take from a man that which 
he produces is wrong. It is robbery. ‘‘As a man belongs to 
himself, so his labor, when put in concrete form, belongs to him. 
And for this reason, that which a man makes or produces is his 
own, as against all the world—to enjoy, or to destroy, to use, to 
exchange, or to give. No one else can rightfully claim it, and 
his exclusive right to it involves no wrong. to any one else”’ (p. 
300, Chap. I., Book VII.). 

Tried by this standard, we may at once perceive the immo- 
rality of the single tax. For since all wealth is produced by 
labor, and since the single tax is a part of wealth, therefore the 
single tax is produced by labor. And since “ that which a man 
produces is his own, as against all the world,’’ and since the 
single tax is that which man produces, therefore the single tax 
is a man’s own as against all the world. 

Here I shall be met with another statement of Mr. George’s, 
that rent or single tax “‘ represents value created by the whole 
community,’’ and that it ‘‘belongs to the whole community ”’ 
(p. 328). This, however, happens to be merely one of Mr. 
George’s contradictory assertions. 

On page 149 he says: ‘‘ No matter what are its capabilities, 
land can yield no rent and have no value until some one is 
willing to give labor or the results of labor for the privilege of 
using it.’”?’ And again: ‘‘ Rent, in short, is the share in the 
wealth produced which the exclusive right to the use of natural 
capabilities gives to the owner.’’ 

In fact, the burden of Mr. George’s complaint is that rent 
is a tax upon labor, because it is a part of wealth, constantly 
abstracted from the earnings of labor. He also states dis- 
tinctly and emphatically that the plan he proposes, viz., single 
tax, is to ‘‘confiscate rent.’’ It therefore follows that the sin- 
gle tax is ‘‘confiscated labor products,’’ notwithstanding all his 
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other statements about communities creating values, rent, etc. 

On page 302 he says: ‘‘ When non-producers can claim as 
rent a portion of the wealth created by producers, the right of the 
producers to the fruits of their labor is to that extent denied.’’ 
Now, communities do not labor. It is individuals who labor 
and produce all wealth. Communities are, therefore, non- 
producers. If rent is a portion of the wealth created by pro- 
ducers, and if a claim to this, on the part of non-producers, is a 
denial of the right of producers to the fruits of their labor, is not 
the single tax an equal denial of this right? And if not, why 
not? 


It will be well at this stage to point out the cause of the con- 
fusion and contradictions into which Mr. George has floundered. 
It will be noticed that whenever he speaks of the inequity, the 
robbery of the present land system, he almost invariably shows 
rent to be a part of the “‘ fruits of men’s labor.’’ Rent, he says, 
is the taking of something for nothing, or, rather, the exacting 
of payment for the use of something which no man produced, 


and which all have an equal right to the use of. And rent 
cannot arise without labor. Hence, rent is a burden upon the 
shoulders of labor. But when he comes to his own remedy, 
when he seeks to justify this remedy, rent takes an entirely dif- 
ferent form. It is no longer the product of labor. It arises 
from the mere presence of an aggregation of individuals. It 
arises self-created, without any exertion on the part of labor. In 
fact, Mr. George openly declares that all the wealth which would 
go to the state under the single tax, or what he terms ‘‘economic 
rent,’’ is produced without the exertion of any known factor of pro- 
duction. It is true that elsewhere, in several places, he says rent 
is a part of wealth and that all wealth is produced by labor. But 
Mr. George’s economic rent, which is also a part of wealth, ex- 
ists without the employment of any factor. Here are his words, 
on page 370 of ‘‘ Progress and Poverty’’: ‘‘ While the value of 
a railroad or telegraph line, the price of gas or of a patent medi- 
cine, may express the price of monopoly, it also expresses the 
exertion of labor and capital ; but the value of land or economic 
rent, as we have seen, is in no part made up from these factors, 
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and expresses nothing but the advantage of appropriation. 
Taxes levied upon land cannot check production in the slightest 
degree.”’ 

On page 328 he says: ‘‘Consider what rent is. It does not 
arise spontaneously from land; it is due to nothing that the 
landowners have done. It represents a value created by the 
whole community.”’ 

According to Mr. George, the state may become enriched 
without impoverishing the land and without the exertion of 
either labor or capital by the mere appropriation of economic 
rent. Let me suggest an improvement upon Mr. George’s 
scheme, which he is welcome to make full use of. 

He desires to hasten the dawn of the millenium. So do I. 
We cannot begin too soon, and if Mr. George’s economic rent is 
what he says it is, the following will bring us with one bound 
right into the promised land. Land values increase with the 
growth of communities, and economic rent, says Mr. George, is 
the creation of communities without the exertion of labor or 
capital. Here, then, is the scheme. Let the government 
select some central point, say Washington, and issue a procla- 
mation to all citizens of the United States, requesting them to 
come to Washington, and offering them free homes, free board- 
ing, free living—in fact, all they may desire. The presence of 
seventy million people in the District of Columbia will create 
such an enormous fund, known as ‘“‘economic rent,’’ that 
neither the exertion of labor nor of capital will be necessary in 
order to support the community. Every one will be enabled 
to live a life of enjoyment and pleasure, without labor and 
without fear of poverty, care, or want! For ‘‘economic rent, 
which is inno part made up from labor and capital, but is the 
creation of the community, necessarily belongs to the whole 
community.”’ 

Here again we are strongly reminded of Governor McKinley 
and his assertion that a nation can enrich itself by taxing 
imports, since it is the foreigner who pays the tax. 

In short, Henry George, with his economic rent, and Governor 
McKinley and his patent protective tariff that doesn’t tax, are 
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equally worthy to occupy a niche in Fame’s temple, side by 
side with that accorded the Rev. Mr. Jasper and his astronomi- 
cal theories. 

The idea that economic rent is produced without exertion by 
the mere existence of communities seems to be gaining ground, 
judging from the writings of certain modern economists. Thus, 
Bernard Shaw, in his address before the British Association at 
Bath in 1888, said, ‘‘Rent being that part of the produce which 
is individually unearned,’’ etc. The statement is absolutely 
false—as false as that other assumption of economists known as 
the ‘‘unearned increment.’’ For to admit that rent is indi- 
vidually unearned is to deny the first principles of economics, 
which says that all wealth is produced by labor and land. 
Communities do not labor. ‘‘They toil not, neither do they 
spin.’”’ Individuals, and individuals only, labor, and whatever 
funds the governments of communities acquire by taxation or 
otherwise must come directly or indirectly from the labor of 
individuals. Let us put the matter in plain terms. Every tax, 
no matter what may be its nature, form, or character, whether 
it be a tax on land values or a tax on imports, a tax on money 
or a tax upon commodities, is necessarily and unavoidably a 
tax upon production, a tax upon the labor of individuals, since 
it is a part of wealth, and all wealth is earned by some indi- 
vidual or individuals. 

Rent is a part of wealth. Interest is a part of wealth. 
Tariffs are a part of wealth. All taxes are a part of wealth, 
and every cent taken, under any pretence, no matter by whom 
or for whom, whether by governments, landlords, money-lords, 
usurers, churches, custom-house officers, burglars, bankers, beg- 
gars, or highwaymen, comes directly or indirectly from labor. 
You cannot collect a tax until something is produced, and the 
tax collected is a part of the wealth produced by labor. 

Mr. George is well aware of this, for he says that ‘‘rent or 
land value represents simply the power of securing a part of the 
results of production. No matter what are its capabilities, land 
can yield no rent and have no value until some one is willing to 
give labor, or the results of labor, for the privilege of using it.’’ 
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Again, Mr. George tells us that land is not, properly speak- 
ing, a part of wealth. In this he is correct, although he does 
not give very good reasons for this distinction. To class the 
factors of production with the products themselves is contrary 
to a true science of economics. It is opposed to the economic 
production and equitable distribution of wealth. It is opposed 
to every sound economic principle, for it involves and leads to 
inevitable slavery. Labor is the father, and land the mother, of 
wealth. Now these two factors are the source of an infinite 
supply of wealth. They are themselves, therefore, of infinite 
value, and cannot be properly classed with their own products. 
Their value is incommensurable with any form of wealth, and 
can be expressed only by the sign of infinity, viz., zero. 

But Mr. George jumps entirely from this position when he 
discusses his remedy. Seeing, as he does, that rent is the price 
of monopoly, instead of trying to abolish the monopoly and so 
destroy land values, he proposes to perpetuate the system and 
maintain them. In other words, he proposes that land shall 
still remain a part of wealth. His plan is analogous to that of 
licensing slavery under a tax of so much per capita for every 
slave. When slavery was abolished slave values ceased to exist. 
If land is not, properly speaking, wealth, land values are not, 
properly speaking, real values. And if land is ever excluded 
from that category, land values will disappear. For whatever 
is of value is a part of wealth—either of individual or of social 
wealth. 

The subject of land values is as little understood by the single 
tax leaders as by the public at large. The impression one re- 
ceives when reading the writings and speeches of some of the 
single taxers, is that the mere presence of a community adds to 
the productiveness of land. Now, I shall show that the single 
tax is a tax upon exchange, and its principle merely an ex- 
tension of the protective system which Governor McKinley 
advocates, and which single taxers repudiate. And I will dem- 
onstrate this by a simple illustration. 

A farmer occupying a fifty-acre farm, under the single tax 
régime, situated ten miles from the nearest settlement, produces 
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by his labor and that of his sons an ample supply of food for 
himself and his family. Occasional trips to the settlement with 
certain of his produce enables him to exchange it for clothes and 
other necessaries which he is unable himself to produce. At 
this time his tax to the state is represented by ten. Ten years 
later a community has sprung up within two miles of the farm. 
Competition among farmers has led to several offers for his 
place, at a greatly increased rate. Rather than leave his home, 
the farmer agrees to pay to the state the highest tax bid by 
others, say one hundred. The mere presence of the community 
has, therefore, greatly increased his taxation. But what has it 
given him in return? Wherein has the community added to his 
store? The most rabid of single taxers will hardly claim that 
the mere proximity of the community has added one foot of 
ground to the farm, or increased, in the slightest degree, the 
fertility of the soil. The farmer will not be able to produce 
one more bushel of wheat, nor will the cows give one more 
quart of milk now than previously. All that the community has 
given him is a nearer market for his produce. Instead of carting 
his wealth ten miles, he now has but two miles to travel. What 
he is, therefore, really paying for is market facilities, i. e., ewchunge 
facilities. Andif he is able to produce all that he and his family 
require, consumes all he produces, and, therefore, needs no mar- 
ket, this extra ninety taken from him by the community is taken 
without even a pretence of returning him any equivalent. In- 
crease of land values adds not one iota to the fertility or rich- 
ness of land, nor one sou to the wealth of the community. Land 
values are, in fact, merely speculative values—monopolistic 
values. Now, the argument used by protectionists is that for- 
eign producers have no right to the home market unless they 
pay for it. So Governor McKinley and his friends believe that 
market facilities for foreigners should be taxed. And Mr. 
George’ and his followers propose to tax home producers for the 
same facilities. 

Governor McKinley thinks Mr. George’s scheme very wrong, 
and Mr. George thinks Governor McKinley’s system a system of 
robbery. Single tax and protection bear a very great resem- 
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blance to each other, and of the two Governor McKinley’s 


seems the more reasonable. 


In attempting to justify interest, Mr. George forgets com- 
pletely all that he says regarding the injustice of private owner- 


ship of land. 


His position on the land and on the interest questions are so 
diametrically opposed to each other that it is only necessary to 
place his statements side by side in order to confound his 


reasoning. 


Now what gives the increase in | 


these cases is something which, 


though it generally requires labor | 
to utilize it, is yet distinct and sep- | 


arable from labor—the active power 
of nature; the principal growth 
of reproduction, which every- 
where characterizes all the forms 
of that mysterious thing or con- 
dition which we call life. And it 
seems to me that it is this which is 
the cause of interest, or the in- 
crease of capital over and above 
that due to labor. 
to speak, in the movements which 
make up the everlasting flux of 
nature, certain vital currents 
which will, if we use them, aid 
us, with a force independent of 
our own offorts, in turning matter 
into forms we desire—that is to 
say, into wealth. 


Thus interest springs from the 
power of increase which the repro- 
ductive forces of nature, and the 
in effect analogous capacity for 
exchange, give to capital. Jt is 
not an arbitrary, but a natural 
thing ; itis not the result of a par- 
ticular social organization, but of 
laws of the universe which under- 
lie society. It is, therefore, just.— 
Progress and Poverty. 


On the one hand, Mr. George 


possession is the exertion of labor. 


| sive possession an 
There are, so | 


The right of ownership that 
springs from labor excludes the 
possibility of any other right of 
ownership. If a man be right- 
fully entitled to the produce of 


| his labor, then no one can be en- 


titled to the ownership of anything 
which is not the produce of his 
labor, or the labor of some one else 


| from whom the right has passed 


to him. If production gives to 
the producer the right to exclu- 
enjoyment, 
there can apes | be no exclu- 
sive possession and enjoyment of 
anything not the production of 
labor, and the recognition of 
private property in land is a 
wrong. For the right to the 
produce of labor cannot be enjoyed 
without the right to the free use 


| of the opportunities offered by 


nature, and to admit the right of 
property in these is to deny the 
right of property in the produce 
of labor. 


Hence, as nature gives only to 


labor, the exertion of labor in 
production is the only title to ex- 
clusive possession.—Progress and 
Poverty. 


tells us that the only right to 
And, therefore, since land 


and natural opportunities are not the products of labor, no man 
has a right to ownership of the soil. On the other hand, he 
says that interest ‘‘is distinct and separable from labor,’’ and 
“springs from the power of increase which the reproductive 
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forces of nature give to capital,’’ and that, therefore, ‘‘interest 
is just’’! 

If his arguments in favor of interest be sound, his attack 
upon individual ownership of land is both illogical and un- 
sound. The very reasons he employs to justify the one he uses 
to demonstrate the injustice of the other.* 

In dealing with labor and Malthusianism, Mr. George is 
equally unfortunate. He recognizes a law of wages and treats 
labor as a commodity, at the same time denying the doc- 
trine of Malthus. Now, Malthusianism simply recognizes the 
the fact that so long as labor is a commodity, so long will it be 
subjected to the laws of supply and demand. And so long as 
this is the case, the market for labor, like that for other 
commodities, is liable to become overstocked. Hence, surplus 
labor becomes useless, valueless, and the laborers are forced to 
starve. And this is true. Under the wage system Malthusian- 
ism is inevitable. 

On the other hand, if labor is willing to exert itself on the 
land, as Mr. George says will be the case under his system, 
labor would cease to be a commodity. Laborers would refuse to 
be bought and sold, since they could employ themselves. In 
other words, instead of capital employing labor, labor would 
employ capital. The laws of wages would then disappear 
together with the wage system. In its place we should have 
the law of labor, which would simply be that the laborer would 
get all he produces, less his single tax. If the wage system 
and the law of wages be maintained, then the teachings of 
Malthus are perfectly true, Mr. George’s assertions to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I need hardly point out that Mr. George gives but a poor out- 
look for labor under his system. He proposes to make the state 
the ‘‘universal landlord’’ (page 364). And he says, on page 





* Mr. George is as inconsistent and as obtuse as the theologians who always op- 
posed usury of money, but admitted the legitimacy of rent. * Rent,” says Bossuet, 
“is as far from usury as heaven is from earth.” “Interest,” says Mr. George, in 
effect, ‘‘is as just as rent is unjust.” Both writers, had they searched the Scriptures 
more diligently, would have learned that rent and interest are but different forms of 
usury, i. e., payment for use. See Deuteronomy XXJII. 19. Usury in the form of 
interest had been condemned by almost every religion—Jewish, Christian, and Mo- 
hammedan—as immoral, as well as by almost every moral and philosophical writer 
from Confucius to Ruskin. 
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265, ‘‘ that to command the land which is necessary to labor, is 
to command all the fruits of labor, save enough to enable labor 
to exist,’’ which means that the standard of living under land- 
lordism is a bare existence. 

The state will, therefore, according to Mr. George, command 
all the fruits of labor, which means all wealth. And this is 
precisely what the state socialists are after. Is it any wonder 
that the socialists hail Mr. George as a true prophet? ‘‘ What 
the achievement of socialism involves,’’ said Bernard Shaw in 
his address before the British Association at Bath in 1888, ‘‘is 
the transfer of rent from the class which now appropriates it to 
the whole people.”’ 

I have said that the single tax system was the first great step 
toward compulsory communism. By appropriating what is 
termed economic rent, Mr. George and his followers propose at 
once a grand leveling process—a leveling down to the poorest 
land in use. The natural inequalities in land are thus to be 
equalized. But now let us ask why Mr. George stops short here ? 
Why does he not treat both or the three factors in production 
similarly?* By what standard of right does he reduce in- 
dividual returns to the poorest land in use, and not also to the 
poorest labor? The natural inequalities in men are, compara- 
tively speaking, as great as in land. And as man is not 
responsible for his stature, strength, and physical powers, for 
his intelligence, agility, keenness of vision, etc., etc., is it not as 
unfair to allow the strong to retain all he produces from the 
poorest land in use, as it is to allow the weak one to retain all 
he produces from the best land in use ? 

Further, if the rent of land belongs justly to the community, 
because of the ‘‘value created by the community,’’ why not 
apply the same rule to all other ‘‘values created by the com- 
munity’’? There is scarcely a business or profession the value 
of which does not increase with the growth of the community. 
In fact, where communities decline all businesses and pro- 
tion. "in ows piace be cage there aro two, and in another chapest, tures. He cays, on 


page 185, “ Wealth is the product of two factors, land and labor.” And on page 199 he 
says, “ Three things unite to production, labor, capital, and land.” 
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fessions decline with them; and where they increase, increase 
in values appear. Why not, then, tax physicians, under- 
takers, lawyers, grocers, shoeblacks, parsons, and newsboys, to 
the poorest individual in each profession and business respec- 
tively? 

The Georgian system, logically carried out, is, in fact, compul- 
sory communism. It would reduce all to the level of the 
poorest workman. Mr. George cannot consistently stop by 
merely leveling inequalities in the land; he must make his 
standard of remuneration the produce of the poorest labor, 
upon the poorest land in use. 

‘‘All men have an equal right to the use of the earth,’’ says 
Mr. George. Then why, in the name of justice, does he pro- 
pose to tax men for exercising this right ? 

Our present landowners say that all men have not this right, 
hence they tax them. Mr. George says they have the right, and 
still he proposes to tax them. Of what good, then, is this 
right? Man’s inalienable right to use the soil resolves itself, 
according to the Georgian system of economics, into man’s in- 
alienable right to be taxed. 

‘*All men have an equal right to the use of the earth.’’ 
Granted ; but this does not say that all men have an equal right 
to use the same spot on the earth.* The earth is not yet 
crowded. There is still ample room for all. Every newcomer 
can find plenty of ground unoccupied and unused. Let us take 
an analogy. All persons who ride in street cars have an equal 
right to a seat. But they have not all an equal right to one par- 
ticular seat, unless unoccupied. The popular sense of justice, of 
fair play, recognizes that the first man or women who enters 
the car has the right to occupy the best seat. And the last 
comers accept the condition of having to stand, or of taking the 
least desirable seats, as in all respects right and proper. A 
man who would try to enforce his claim to a seat by ejecting 
another, would be regarded as a violator of justice, and would 





* Setting aside for the present the mental confusion that the term “ natural rights ” 
inevitably gives rise to, it is evident that all men have no¢ a natural right to the use 
of the same portion of the earth. Fora “natural right” if it means anything at all 
must be a natural possibility. But itis naturally impossible for all to occupy or use 
the same spot. The statement is, therefore, senseless. 
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be universally condemned. In all ordinary affairs regarding 
the rights of men, public sentiment recognizes as just the prior 
claims of first occupancy and use to all others. 

But now, to use once more the street-car illustration, sup- 
posing a man attempted to occupy two or three seats, by putting 
his coat on one, his valise on another, while others were stand- 
ing, the general consensus of opinion would demand his re- 
moving both coat and valise, and permitting others to occupy 
what he, personally, was not. And I am inclined to think that 
if occupancy and use determined the right of individuals to 
possession of land, the evils of which Mr. George and his 
friends complain, as inherent in our present system, would 
rapidly disappear. 

Probably the most contradictory of Mr. George’s positions is 
his first asserting the right of man to what he produces, and 
then denying this assertion by proposing to tax away from him 
all over and above that which he could produce on the poorest 
land in use. 

If Mr. George’s contention for the right of labor to its fruits 
be just, then his single tax system is unjust. For either man 
is entitled to all he produces or he is not. If he is, to tax away 
from him all over a certain amount, without his consent, is 
robbery. If he is not entitled to it, then landlordism and rent 
are justifiable. 

In conclusion, let me say that while I condemn Mr. George’s 
writings and teachings as unscientific and as self-contradictory, 
no one can appreciate the good he has done and is doing in 
setting multitudes to investigate and think on this very im- 
portant subject—the land question—more than I do. 

From such agitation will eventually arise a satisfactory and 
just solution of the question. 

ARTHUR KITSON. 











THE LAW OF SERVICE. 


BY W. E. BROKAW. 


‘“‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.’’ 


‘* No great masterpiece was ever accomplished when desire for money 
was the paramount aim. Experience proves that greed for money 
and noble ideals are inimical to each other’s growth, and cannot exist 
simultaneously in the same mind.”’ 


‘Whatever be his essence, man, in his physical constitution, is but a 
changing form of matter, a passing mode of motion, constantly drawn 
from nature’s reservoirs and as constantly returning to them again.”’ 


T IS a well-known fact that motion follows the line of least 
resistance. So does man. That is, he seeks to gratify his 
desires with the least exertion. There are no exceptions to this 
rule. If I am thirsty and my chief desire is to get a drink, I 
will not walk around a block or two out of my way to reach a 
well only half way down the block. But. if I want to take a 
walk and, incidentally, a drink also, I may walk that far or 
farther, and finally come around to the well. In the first case, 
my dominant desire was for a drink ; in the second, it was for a 
walk, and in each case I would seek to gratify the desire with 
the least exertion. We may have conflicting desires, but the 
one that dominates—the chief one—is the one that directs our 
line of effort, and the line of least resistance to its gratification 
is the one on which our efforts take place. When one desire is 
sufficiently gratified, the next strongest becomes the ruling desire, 
and, as the line of least resistance to its gratification may be 
altogether different from the one on which we have been acting, 
the whole direction of our efforts may change. These are such 
simple, every-day truths that we have overlooked their impor- 
tance. For a recognition of these facts is essential to a correct 
understanding of the problems of life that confront us on every 
hand. A lady is teaching school who exceedingly dislikes the 
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work, but does it simply because her parents insist that she 
shall. She does not desire to teach school, but she does desire 
to please her parents, or, at least, to live with them, and in order 
to gratify this desire she does as they wish. She follows the line 
of least resistance in the gratification of her desire. That is 
self-interest in operation. Reduced to its last analysis, every 
act of man is made in obedience to that disposition to seek to 
gratify his desires with the least exertion—that is, he acts from 
self-interest. 

Man’s desires are past numbering. Not only so, they are 
often conflicting. Hesitation is due to conflicting desires, and, 
until some one desire gains the ascendency, a man is undecided 
as to which of certain courses to pursue. Unacquainted with 
himself, unused to analyzing his own thoughts and motives, man 
is often confused by the jumble of desires that impel him in 
various directions. These desires may all be divided into two 
classes, the desire for wealth and the desire for esteem. At 
first blush many may deny this, but let us investigate. 

What are the first desires of the new-born babe? For air, 
light, warmth, milk—those things which will sustain and per- 
petuate its animal life. It knows no other. These, then, are 
the first class of desires that man feels. In the first years of the 
child’s life these desires are supreme ; other desires arise but 
gradually. These first desires take the form of desire for food, 
clothing, shelter, etc. All such things are the result of labor 
applied to land. Of all animals the human infant is the least 
able to sustain life by direct utilization of natural resources, and 
most dependent upon the results of labor. Wealth is the 
economist’s name for such results. By the efforts of muscle and 
brain man separates, moves, combines, shapes the materials of 
nature in such manner as will satisfy his desires. All these 
materials of nature, the resources of nature, are included under 
the term land. All these efforts of man are termed labor. The 
results are called wealth. Hence it is strictly true that the first 
desires of man are for wealth—in order to sustain and perpet- 
uate life. This class of desires dominates him until he has 
secured leisure enough to turn his thoughts in other directions. 
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Man is asocial animal. Solitude is not his habitat. He desires 
companionship. The lack of such a desire is generally recog- 
nized to be due to a morbid state of mind. In order to have 
companions a certain degree of agreeableness is necessary—a 
desire to please. When there is a choice of companions man 
desires to be with those who have most of those qualities he 
deems highest and best—most agreeable to him. Hence he 
strives to win the attention and friendliness of such. That is, 
he desires their love or esteem. I call this the desire for 
esteem. The fact is what I wish recognized ; the name of the 
fact is of small importance. This desire for esteem springs up 
as soon as man’s desire for wealth (the prime necessities of life) 
is sufficiently appeased. All of his innumerable desires are 
directed by these two desires. So long as the first desire dom- 
inates man never rises above the level of the animal—above 
the condition of the savage. When freed from the necessity of 
a continual struggle for existence, the second desire becomes 
dominant. Then civilization becomes possible. But whether 
he becomes truly civilized or not depends upon the direction 
this desire takes. 

Thus far we have simply analyzed human nature in order 
that we might know how to deal with it, and we have found 
these general rules true: That man follows the line of least re- 
sistance in the gratification of his desires; that these desires 
fall naturally into two groups—the desire for wealth, and the 
desire for esteem ; that the former is the first dominant one; 
and that, when it ceases to govern, the latter directs man’s 
efforts. We come now to a study of the conditions which de- 
termine the line of least resistance. 

As before stated, wealth is the product of labor applied to 
land, hence access to land precedes the production of wealth. 
Without access to land, the new-born babe cannot breathe the 
air, nor bathe in the light of the sun. Therefore, the ease with 
which the first desire can be gratified depends upon the ease 
with which access to land is obtained. The ease with which the 
first desire can be gratified will determine the duration of its 
dominance. The more difficult the access to land, the harder it 
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is to get wealth, and the surer is the line of least resistance to 
the gratification of our desires to be found in wealth-getting. 

Throughout the world land is treated as the private property 
of the few, and the masses are compelled to pay the few for per- 
mission to use—for the privilege of access. While such is the 
case the masses are ever kept competing for the privilege. 
Through that competition every increase of productive power, 
. whether by invention, discovery, or skill, merely increases their 
ability to pay more for that privilege. Hence nothing can pos- 
sibly increase the ease with which they can acquire wealth—can 
satisfy their first desire. With them, wealth-getting must con- 
tinue to be the line of least resistance to the gratification of their 
dominant desire. To the few who control the land the getting 
of wealth is easy ; hence, with them, the second desire finds 
expression. How is it satisfied? Under conditions where the 
vast majority of men find wealth-getting hard, the one who ac- 
quires great wealth is naturally looked up to. He is deemed 
beyond the fear of want. The worry and care and struggle in- 
volved in keeping the wolf from the door is something the 
masses are seeking to escape from, hence they will envy, if not 
admire, those who seem to have escaped. They copy the man- 
ners and habits of such. In so doing they feed the second de- 
sire of that class of leisure, and thus these latter also find the 
line of least resistance to the gratification of their dominant de- 
sire in wealth-getting—and they seek to get more. He who con- 
trols the most of the most valuable land has the power to ac- 
quire the most wealth. 

Here the objection is raised that there are now men and 
women who devote their lives to labors of love, to serving their 
fellows, to deeds of kindness. True. But will not they tell 
you that in so doing they find more enjoyment than in any 
other way they have tried? That they have found that the 
purest, truest, best happiness is to be found in making others 
happy? Believing this, they have taken that course to obtain 
the happiness (the satisfaction of their desires) which the more 
ignorant—the less enlightened—have sought to obtain in another 
way. Men who do not reflect act upon first impressions, first 
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observations, whereas a little reflection leads to the conclusion 
that another way will accomplish their desires easier. In the 
pursuit of happiness most men act blindly, little thinking of the 
reason for their actions. Hence those good people who con- 
sider themselves so self-sacrificing are really seeking to gratify 
their desires with the least exertion ; are governed by self-inter- 
est, but in a manner enlightened by reflection. And those they 
deem selfish are acting from the same motive, but in a short- 
sighted, ignorant way. Each takes a different direction in the 
pursuit of happiness, in the exercise of self-interest. With one 
the direction is determined by reflection ; with the other, by 
ignorance. But so long as the very existence of men is made 
difficult by the difficulty of obtaining wealth, few will have time 
or ability to reflect ; few will be able to relieve their minds from 
the struggle for wealth sufficiently to enlighten their self-inter- 
est. As one writer has it: ‘It is customary to represent 
virtue as being in opposition to utility. Virtue, one says, is the 
sacrifice of our interest to our duty. To obtain clear ideas, it 
must be said there are interests of different orders, and that 
different interests in certain circumstances are incompatible. 
Virtue is the sacrifice of a less interest to a greater, or a momen- 
tary interest to a durable one, of a doubtful interest to a certain 
one. Every idea of virtue which is not derived from this 
notion is as obscure as its motive is uncertain. Those who for 
convenience wish to distinguish politics and morals, to assign 
utility as the principle in the first, and justice as that in the 
second, announce only confused ideas. All the difference that 
there is between politics and morals is that the first directs the 
operations of governments, the second directs the procedures 
of individuals, but their common object is happiness. That 
which is politically good cannot be morally bad, at least not 
unless the rules of arithmetic which are true for large numbers 
are false for small ones.’’ 

What are you going to do about it? That is the question, the 
all-absorbing question, of the hour. Herbert Spencer has said 
that ‘‘as liberty to exercise the faculties is the first condition of 
individual life, the liberty of each, limited only by the like 
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liberty of all, must be the first condition of social life.’ We 
have found that such liberty depends upon freedom to use the 
earth. Until equal freedom in the use of the earth is secured, 
that condition will continue which Mr. Spencer aptly described 
as ‘‘the servitude of the mind to the needs of the body—the 
spending of life in the accumulation of the means to live.’’ The 
first thing to be done, then, is plain—secure equal freedom in 
the use of the earth. As it is true that ‘‘Let other conditions be 
what they may, the man who, if he lives and works at all, must live 
and work on land belonging to another, is necessarily a slave or a 
pauper,’’ no reform can change the line of least resistance from 
wealth-getting until all have equally free access to the earth, on 
which and from which they must live. How may such freedom 
be best secured ? 

If there are one hundred men on an island and they are 
equally free to use the land, no one of them can use any portion 
of it to the exclusion of the rest without giving them an equiv- 
alent for.such exclusion. So long as he holds such portions as no 
others desire to use, he is not doing so to their exclusion, but the 
moment others desire to use such portions he is. The holding 
then becomes a privilege, the value of which depends on the 
number desiring to use it—that is, the number excluded. The 
number desiring that location will depend upon the advantages 
of every kind which that location: has over other accessible 
locations. It is to derive the benefits of these advantages that 
each desires undisturbed possession of that location. The loca- 
tion having the most advantages will be the most desired—the 
most competed for. Its value—that is, the value of the privi- 
lege of exclusive possession of it—will be the difference between 
its advantages and the advantages of the least desirable loca- 
tion needed. As population increases more locations will be 
needed and less desirable locations forced into use, thus in- 
creasing the advantages of the best location. For any one to 
assume exclusive possession of such location, and refuse to com- 
pensate the others for exclusion from the benefits of its advan- 
tages, is for him to assume greater freedom than they, and thus 
to deny them equal freedom with himself. As the last immi- 
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grant who lands on the island, by necessitating the use of more 
land—that is, by forcing into use less desirable land—thereby 
increases the advantages of the best location, denying him 
access without compensation is as much a denial of his equal 
freedom as the similar exclusion of those who were there at the 
time the location was first monopolized. It is evident, then, 
that exclusive possession of locations can be consistent with 
equal freedom only when each such possessor pays to the rest the 
value of such privilege. And as the value of such privileges 
is constantly changing, owing to the increase of population 
necessitating the use of less desirable locations, frequent revalu- 
ations would be necessary to perpetuate equal freedom. 

But such use of land necessitates common ways or paths, 
called highways, as a means of communication and exchange. 
If there were no such common ways, no one could get to others 
than those who held locations adjoining his own, except by the 
permission of the latter. Hence exclusive holdings necessitate 
common holdings—highways. There must be equal freedom in 
the use of these else all will not be equally free. As such high- 
ways are necessitated by the existence of exclusive holdings, 
they must be maintained for the free use of all; each must be 
as free as every other to use them. If, then, the fund arising 
from the payment of the values of the exclusive holdings be 
used to maintain the highways, each will be contributing to 
such maintenance in proportion to the advantages his location 
receives from the existence of such highways, and equal free- 
dom in the use of the common holdings will be secured. 

Having shown how equal freedom in the use of the earth may 
be obtained and perpetuated, the question arises, will that make 
wealth-getting easy for the masses, and, if so, what will be the 
effect of such a change ? 

There can be no doubt, after careful investigation of the facts, 
that the productive power of man has been increased at least 
forty times within the last hundred years ; that is, that with the 
same effort a man can produce forty times as much as he could 
a hundred years ago. When one contemplates the enormous 
effectiveness given man’s efforts by the use of steam and elec- 
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tricity and the economy taught by a better knowledge of the 
elements and forces of nature, he is prepared to believe that the 
above estimate is far less than the truth. The increase of pro- 
ductive power between. the thirteenth and nineteenth centuries 
‘was not as great as it has been since, but there was some in- 
crease. In his ‘‘Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” J. E. 
Thorold Rogers shows that eight hours was an average day’s 
work and that it secured to the laborer a healthy and comforta- 
ble living, considering the conveniences to be obtained at that 
period. If eight hours a day would secure a healthy, vigorous 
life to the average laborer, and there were none who were com- 
pelled to beg or starve, in the thirteenth century, surely the 
condition of the laborer to-day ought to be at least eight times 
better, now that his power to produce those things that satisfy 
his desires is not less than forty times as great! Surely one 
hour a day ought to secure him a healthy, if not a luxurious 
living. Equal freedom would enable each to reap the benefit of 
his increased productive power. The acquiring of sufficient 
wealth to gratify all ordinary desires for a comfortable living 
would then be within easy reach of all who were willing to 
work. And what of that? 

When wealth-getting becomes easy for all, the accumulation 
of more than one needs will give no one an advantage over 
others nor secure their envy or respect. It will not be neces- 
Sary aS a precaution against the fear of want. What all can 
obtain with ease none will scramble for. The easy acquisition 
of wealth by all means the easy satisfaction by all of the 
animal or first desires. That means the dominance in all of 
the second desire. But under such a condition the second 
desire would lack the food it now lives on and grows by. 
Things live by what they feed on. The second desire of the 
rich is to-day fed by the envy and flattery growing out of the 
poverty of the masses. Under equal freedom there would be 
no such food obtainable. That desire, being dominant, would 
then find the line of least resistance in serving others; in giving, 
not taking, advantage in the business relations of life. He 
who resorted to unfair, dishonest, or injurious ways of acquiring 
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wealth, where wealth could be easily and honestly acquired by 
all, would receive the contempt of mankind. He would soon 
find his self-interest—his desire to avoid that contempt—com- 
pelling him to seek to deal honestly and fairly with all and to 
gain their friendship by benefiting them. ' 

Man is naturally kind and thoughtful of the comfort of 
others, where there is nothing to turn him the other way. This 
I saw illustrated every time I went over the elevated road be- 
tween the heart of Chicago and the World’s Fair grounds. In 
getting on the trains, there was always a struggle and a jam 
when there was a crowd. But in getting off, there was an 
apparent readiness to await the pleasure of others. Why this 
difference? Why the scramble to get on, but not to get off? 
Because of the fear that if they did not try to be among the 
first to get on they might have to await the passing of many 
trains before getting a chance to ride. But they knew that 
there would be opportunity for all to get off. It is always thus. 
That is human nature. 

The struggle for wealth will never cease while wealth-getting 
is hard, and it is believed that some will be in danger of not 
getting enough to live on. But that struggle will end when it is 
known that there is no danger of starvation or pauperism for 
him who is willing to do a moderate amount of labor. And to 
establish this feeling of security it is not necessary for the state 
to guarantee to every one a living; it is only necessary for it to 
guarantee, that no one shall be permitted to infringe upon the 
equal freedom of others. Each will thus be assured that what- 
ever he produces shall be his own and that he can obtain an 
equivalent for it in exchange. Each will know that to obtain 
wealth he must produce wealth. E,ach will then realize that the 
world does not owe him a living, but merely the opportunity to 
produce and enjoy a living. As each man’s living will thus de- 
pend upon his own efforts, there will be no incentive to shirk 
work in order to get the benefit of a guarantee of a living from 
the state. The line between ‘‘mine’’ and ‘‘thine’’ will be most 
accurately drawn and thoroughly respected. The pride of each 
to be self-supporting and of service to others will develop inde- 
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pendence and individuality. Then men will cease to worship 
wealth, and gold will cease to be our god. But that time can 
never come so long as the earth, from which all wealth must be 
produced, is treated as the property of ‘a part of the people who 
inhabit it. 

The line of least resistance to the gratification of man’s 
dominant desires will always be found in wealth-getting so long 
as the earth is held under present methods of tenure, no matter 
what else the ingenuity of man may discover in the way of 
productive powers, or do in the way of reforms. This may be 
seen by noticing that every improvement in a community 
(whether in public conveniences, educational facilities, morals, 
or anything else) makes that a more desirable place to live in 
and thus tends to cause people to pay more for the privilege of 
living there. The purging of the slums in one part of a city 
will thus raise rents there and cause the poorest class to seek 
other quarters, but can not abolish slums so long as landlords 
can pocket land values. The city that does most to aid the poor 
will attract the more people to it. 

So long as the corner in land continues and vast numbers of 
men are forced to compete for the privilege of access, every 
effort made to aid such men in their struggle for existence will 
attract that class to the places where the aid is being extended, 
and thus increase the value of such locations. So that, in the 
last analysis, every dollar given in alms is a dollar given to the 
earth ‘‘owners.’’ All such efforts resemble the bailing out of a 
sinking boat with a teaspoon—it may slightly postpone the 
catastrophe, but cannot prevent it. A few are rescued here, 
but more are lost there, and the maelstrom is gaining in force. 
It has been said of General Grant that he preferred to sacrifice 
many lives in forcing the fight to a finish, rather than to prolong 
it in the attempt to save those lives, believing that such a 
course really saved the most lives in the long run. Just so the 
hastening of the removal of the cause of slums and their 
correlatives will prevent more suffering than the same effort 
devoted to alleviating a few of the present victims. Let those 
who do not see the remedy do the bailing, but let those of us 
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who comprehend the situation weigh well the probabilities be- 
fore dividing our time between palliative and remedial efforts. 

But the line of least resistance to the gratification of man’s 
dominant desires will be-found only in serving his fellows, when 
once he has secured equal freedom in the use of the earth. To 
prove the contrary is the impossible task that confronts those 
who defend present land-tenure systems and oppose the views 
herein set forth. 

As I have already shown, all men are pursuing happiness by 
seeking to gratify their desires with the least exertion, and that 
is self-interest. In the sense, therefore, that the word ‘‘law”’’ is 
generally understood, when used with reference to nature, the 
law of service may be said to be found in enlightened self- 
interest, while the law of greed is bulwarked by so-called 
“‘vested rights’? and is based on ignorant self-interest. The 
first line of effort, then, for those who would educate and uplift 
the masses, is in changing the line of least resistance by securing 
equal freedom in the use of the earth. 

W. E. BRoKAw. 








POPULAR GOVERNMENT: ITS DEVELOPMENT AND 
FAILURE IN ANTIQUITY. 


BY DR. ADOLPH MOSES. 


UMAN society since the beginning of its existence had 
been in vain grappling with what seemed an insoluble 
problem, when the American people appeared on the scene. 
With one stroke of genius, with the creation of the federal form 
and the framing of the constitution embodying the new theories 
of government, it gave to this problem a natural and permanent 
solution. How to combine the greatest possible liberty of the 
individual with the sovereign power of the state, has been from 
time immemorial the question of questions, to which, try as he 
might, man was unable to give a satisfactory, practical answer. 
Through countless ages the pendulum had been swinging back- 
ward and forward from one extreme to the other, from the weak- 
ness and anarchy of individualism to the debasing omnipotence 
of the state. Among the lowest savages, whose life and con- 
duct is raised but a little above that of the brutes, the individual 
practically lives in a state of absolute freedom and independ- 
ence. He is law, magistrate, and state unto himself. There is 
no social law prescribing to the individual the way he should go 
so as not to trespass upon the rights of others ; there is no fixed 
rule of justice keeping his desires within the bounds of equity. 
There is no magistrate to summon and punish him for having 
done injury to a fellow-man; redress of wrong is left to private 
revenge. There is no protection and safety for the weak ; hence 
to be weak is the greatest crime, to be strong the highest virtue. 
There is as yet no state which binds many wills together by the 
ties of common interests, institutions, and ideas; there is no 
society in which the energies, physical, mental, and moral, of 
myriads of human beings blend and form a living unity em- 
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bracing all and dominating over all. The most degraded and 
miserable savages, such as the Digger Indians of California, are 
as free as the beasts of the field, but their life is almost as 
bestial, as narrow, and morally as worthless as that of the 
animals which they hunt. 

Man is or rather becomes man only in society. What the air 
is to the physical organism, the social atmosphere is to the in- 
telligence of the soul. It is in this medium alone that man the 
artist, the thinker, and free agent. can live and grow, and bring 
to birth his marvelous powers slumbering in the germ. The 
innermost nature of man is social. Human and social are 
synonymous terms. The most characteristic, the most human 
of all man’s powers, language, without which he would sink to 
the level of the dumb brute, by means of which he lays hold of 
what is in nature without and in his mind within, by virtue of 
which he keeps the universe folded up within the narrow com- 
pass of his brain—language ever was and is the offspring of 
social relations ; it is the lightning which the electric touch of 
soul to soul causes and has ever caused to flash forth. 

Nowhere and at no time has man been found without the in- 
stitution of a permanent family. Even in its least developed 
form the family is a social organism, containing within itself the 
promise and potency of national and political societies. The 
family is the primary union, made up of several individuals 
that are held together by the bonds of conjugal affection and 
mutual helpfulness, of parental love and authority, of filial 
dependence, obedience, and gratitude. The members of the 
family act together as a unit. What hurts one gives pain to all; 
what is profitable to one is felt to be beneficial to all. Along 
with community of interests and conditions there goes a more 
or less intimate community of feelings and thoughts, of sympa- 
thies and antipathies, of hopes, aspirations, and experience. 
The family is the birthplace and nursery of all the virtues, of 
love, sympathy, affection, trust, patience, forgiveness, truthful- 
ness. All the moral and social laws, justice, equity, equality, 
had their original home within the circle of the family, and to 
this day they draw their chief nourishment from the soil in 
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which they originated. Even the seeds of free and representa- 
tive government germinated in the soil of the family. True, 
authority over the whole family was almost everywhere vested 
in the father, but this authority was not tyranny because it was 
not selfish in its nature and scope. The father held rule in 
behalf of all, in the common interests of all. He represented 
and carried out the will of all who were identified and, in a 
sense, identical with him as members of one body. In point of 
fact, the father acted in most matters, great and small, with the 
tacit or declared consent of the older members of the family. 
It was the public opinion of the family group which in the last 
resort virtually determined the decisions and actions of the 
family head. 

In the course of a few generations the family multiplied and 
increased in numbers to such an extent that it could no longer 
stay together in the same dwelling-place, and support itself on 
the products of the circumscribed territory which it occupied. 
It split up into several families which, though living at a certain 
distance from one another, continued to be held together by the 
ties of blood-relationship, by the worship of the same family 
gods, and by the bonds of common speech and customs. Thus 
a higher union, of which families made up the units, came into 
existence by a natural process of development. Such a higher 
union, rising above and containing within itself the primary 
union of the family, is usually called the clan. It was to all 
intents and purposes a body politic, for it already discharged 
the functions of a political society by means of a representative 
assembly, which met from time to time as the occasion required. 
The representative assembly was composed of the heads or the 
fathers of all the families. By the Teutonic races they were 
called Elders, Gerontes by the Greeks, Senators by the Romans, 
Zekanim by the Hebrews, all which names signify the old ones, 
that is to say, the fathers. The representatives of the families 
deliberated only on questions which regarded the interests 
common to all the families forming the clan; they took measures 
such as were intended to preserve and increase not the good of 
any one individual, but the good of all alike. The assembly of 
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the elders did not meddle in the least with the government of 
the several families. The father or elder of each family con- 
tinued to be the guide and ruler, the law-giver and judge, and 
if need be the executioner of the individuals living under his 
authority. The self-government of the family was left un- 
touched. The assembly of the elders had a higher and more 
general office. It concerned itself chiefly with matters relating 
to outlying or hostile clans, with questions of war and peace, of 
defense and attack, of alliance and peaceful traffic with neigh- 
boring tribes. Moreover, it had the worship and sacrificial 
service of the clan gods under its charge. 

Naturally the wisest, strongest, and richest clansman, who was 
usually the head of the most numerous family, was chosen as chief 
in war and leader in the affairs of peace. Where the original 
conditions of society had not been altered by disturbing and 
modifying influences, the chief enjoyed no special privileges, he 
wielded only as much authority as was voluntarily delegated to 
him by the heads of the families. As a rule, the chieftainship 
tended to become hereditary in a family. The reverence of the 
clansmen for the memory of a chief who proved strong in war 
and wise in peace inclined them to elect his son as his 
successor, because they believed that the father’s prowess and 
prudence were transmitted to his children by virtue of inheri- 
tance. The more primitive a society, the stronger is the belief 
of men in the powers of heredity, the more firmly do they hold 
that blood carries over from parents to children and children’s 
children not only all their physical but also all their emotional, 
mental, and moral qualities. At atime when blood was every- 
thing in practice, when it was the only bond of social union, the 
only fountain of human sympathy and right, blood was endowed 
with every possible power for good and evil; it was made to play 
the part of fate in the character and actions of individuals and 
tribes, and served as an all-sufficient explanation of both the 
uniformities and the diversities observable in the phenomena of 
of human life, individual and collective. 

The primitive ages believed blindly in genealogy; race or 
blood was the ready answer to all questions. The modern 
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baneful faith in blood and the fanaticism of race is but a re- 
vival of the primitive philosophy of the savage, to whom it 
rendered indeed invaluable service, blending individuals into 
families, fusing families into clans, and welding clans into the 
unity of the tribe. For the tribe grew out of the clan just as 
the clan developed out of the family. In process of time a clan 
grew so numerous and occupied such a large area that its bonds 
of cohesion became loosened and it split up into several clans. 
Yet these clans, in most cases, continued to hold together by 
virtue of their common parentage, language, traditions, and 
religion. These forces of mutual attraction caused them to 
form a social and political union of a higher kind. The self- 
government of the clan was not infringed upon. Its local 
affairs were managed. as heretofore, by its own council of elders. 
But the management of the most general affairs, such as peace 
and war, treaties of commerce, and intermarriage with other 
tribes, religious feasts and sacrifices in honor of the tribal god, 
was taken over by the tribe. 

All questions of moment were deliberated on and decided by 
an assembly composed of the chiefs and the elders of all the 
clans. The most powerful and renowned among the chiefs was 
chosen as head chief, either for a time and a special occasion or 
for life. As in the clan so in the tribe the same causes 
cooperated to make the chieftainship hereditary in one family. 
However, even the supreme chief was not a sovereign in our 
sense, but merely the first among his peers. A tribe so consti- 
tuted was virtually a people, small but free. There were self- 
governing families, forming the primary units; the clan enjoyed 
local self-government for all its internal affairs; every head of a 
family appeared in person and cast his vote. The administra- 
tion, as much as there was of it, lay in the hands of an elected 
or hereditary tribal or supreme chief, who on all matters of im- 
portance had to consult the council consisting of the clan chiefs. 

It is needless to say that every tribe known or unknown to 
history did not pass through all these phases of political 
development above described, nor present all the features of 
local and central government set forth by us. We have been 
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speaking of normal tribes, such as are known to have existed 
both in the Old World and the New. The process of com- 
pounding organized groups of men into higher unities did not 
cease with the formation of the tribe. In many parts of the 
world several tribes living in close proximity coalesced and 
formed a people. The Roman people represented a fusion of 
three tribes. All the cities of Greece, from glorious Athens 
down to the most insignificant backwoods towns in Arcadia, 
grew out of a combination of several neighboring tribes. As 
with the clan and the tribe, so with the people; the ties of 
blood relationship, real or assumed, formed the ideal bond of 
union among the various parts. All the members of a people 
believed themselves descendants of a common ancestor. The 
myth-making power of the popular imagination never failed to 
supply the required patriarch or patriarchs. The political 
organization of such a people was in most points simply a 
reproduction of the tribal organization on a larger scale, with 
such modifications and additions as the larger and higher unity 
demanded. The self-government of the tribe in its internal 
affairs was for a long time restricted as little as possible. Tribal 
meetings and clan meetings continued to be held as heretofore, 
to deliberate and decide questions of purely clannish or tribal 
interests. 

The popular assembly of the people consisted of the heads of 
all the families. The chiefs of all the clans originally made up 
the senate, which was not only a deliberative but to a large ex- 
tent an executive body. At the head of the whole people and 
of the senate was the supreme chief or king with limited 
powers. His highest functions were the leadership in war and 
the high-priesthood. As each tribe had its own tribal god to 
whom the head of the tribe offered sacrifices at stated times in 
the name of all the tribesmen, so had every people its own 
supreme national deity. Him the supreme chief of the whole 
people approached at certain seasons and on extraordinary 
occasions, with incense and animal offerings, to propitiate him 
and implore his favor in the name and on behalf of the entire 
nation. In Rome and in Greece, Sparta excepted, the heredi- 
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tary chief or king was later on supplanted by the heads of the 
clans, and one or more elective chiefs took his place. 

In the political development and organization of ancient 
society the reader will readily recognize the beginnings and out- 
lines of what he knows to be the political system of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. But the ancient societies, similar as they 
are in many respects to our political ideas and institutions, 
lacked one formative element of vital importance. The absence 
of this element, together with other causes, prevented them 
from growing and expanding beyond certain limits along the 
line of liberty, and compelled them to give up the precious boon 
of freedom as the price for expansion in territory and accretion 
of outlying populations. With one exception in the later his- 
tory of Greece, the ancient state never applied to political uses 
the fruitful principle of representation. By means of this de- 
vice large bodies of men are represented by a small number of 
elected delegates or representatives, who deliberate, vote, and 
act in their name and their interest. This principle lies at the 


very root of our constitution, and without it our system of gov- 
ernment could not stand for one week. Seventy million sov- 
ereign human beings are represented by about four hundred 
twenty chosen congressmen, who carry on, in two halls, the 
political and legislative work of a vast nation inhabiting a con- 
tinent. 


Legislation and government by means of popular assemblies 
consisting of all free citizens or the heads of all the families, is 
possible only for a small people living in close proximity within 
a restricted area. Soon the limit is reached beyond which ter- 
ritories and tribes conquered, or won over by peaceful means, 
cannot be represented in the popular assembly at the seat of 
government. Rome, for instance, could not incorporate all the 
inhabitants of Italy into her own citizenship, and from time to 
time summon three or four million voters to appear in the forum 
to deliberate and pass laws. Hence, each of the ancient free 
states or democracies was of necessity a mere city with a com- 
paratively small area surrounding it. As soon as a people or 
city conquered another people and land lying at a distance, it 
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was bound to treat the conquered as subjects who had to obey 
laws not of their own making, to pay tribute in support of a 
government in which they had no share. These subjects were 
governed more or less despotically by a prefect sent to them by 
the ruling people. The rights of local self. government, if not 
entirely abolished, were constantly interfered with and violated 
by irresponsible rulers. They were regarded and dealt with as 
an inferior class of human beings who enjoyed whatever rights 
were left them only on sufferance. The more lands and nations 
were conquered and added to the empire, the larger became the 
number of those who had only to pay taxes, to fight, and to 
obey. A small ruling people had constantly to watch and keep 
within the bounds of obedience subject races that often out- 
numbered the governing class as ten to one. Insurrections and 
wars were, therefore, the order of the day. The bravest nations 
that rose again and again to regain their lost independence were 
after each defeat reduced to an even worse state of misery, till 
at last their love of liberty and their manhood were crushed out 
of them, and they came to form part of the dumb mass of down- 
trodden subjects. While the policy of the ancient free states 
proved a failure abroad, the difficulties went on increasing 
within in proportion to the growth of the inhabitants. 

In course of time the number of free citizens became too 
bulky and unwieldy to be a working, deliberative, popular 
assembly. Demagogism and corruption became rife. The meet- 
ings of the sovereign people proved disgraceful farces, govern- 
ment by the people became a snare and a delusion. The welfare 
of whole nations, questions pregnant with fateful issues, were 
submitted to the vote of a howling and hungry mob. Rich, 
ambitious, and talented men, often sincere patriots, made use of 
the wretched electoral machinery to gain immense power and 
influence, and virtually to become sovereigns of the state. The 
question was only as to who should be sole ruler, Sulla or 
Marius, Pompey or Cesar. The so-called Roman Republic 
during the last century before its downfall was rotten to the 
core; the despotism of the emperors was the only thing that 
prevented the empire from going to pieces. All ancient repub- 
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lics were bound to pass into monarchy or despotism. In course 
of time the Cesars made all the inhabitants of their em- 
pire citizens of the Roman state, but all were alike subjects 
and servants of their respective rulers. They had no voice in 
the government. Universal servitude ate into the vitals of the 
Roman world and consumed all moral energies. Teutonic tribes 
rushed into the weak and prostrate empire and made themselves 
masters of immense numbers of human beings. They virtually 
enslaved the whole subject population. They became a power- 
ful nobility, placed as to rights, wealth, and influence high 
above the mass of the people. To all intents and purposes the 
latter possessed no rights of property or person which the ruling 
Teutonic nobility was bound to respect. The invading Teutonic 
tribes, now become a powerful aristocracy, brought with them 
into their new homes the free political organization outlined 
above. For a time they tried to keep it up in their new en- 
vironment. They regarded and treated their kings as but the 
first among equals. They met from time to time in general 
meetings to deliberate and resolve on matters of public good 
and common interests. But the attempt to preserve popular 
government within the circle of the ruling nobility soon broke 
down on the Continent. First, the nobles or ruling tribes lived 
too far apart, being scattered over an enormous territory. The 
whole or even ‘a large part of the nobility could not come to- 
gether from far distant points. The principle of representation 
by deputies was unknown to them. In the second place, the 
nobility formed in reality a large ruling army that had to keep 
down their subjects, or rather serfs, with an iron hand. They 
were really in a state of constant war. Now in war, obedience 
to the command of the leader is the first and indispensable 
requisite. 

Where blind obedience to a chief is required, popular gov- 
ernment is bound to sicken and die. The greater nobles, more- 
over, strove everywhere to make themselves independent sov- 
ereigns, and in many places did succeed in severing all connec- 
tion with the supreme ruler, the emperor. The great lords had 
at their beck many thousands of able-bodied serfs who obeyed 
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blindly the commands of their master, and had not the faintest 
idea of personal liberty, not to speak of popular government. 
In course of time the lesser nobles were suppressed by the 
greater nobles or chiefs with the help of the unfree masses, who 
were willing to aid a powerful master promising them protec- 
tion against the grinding oppression of the smaller tyrants. The 
more powerful the kings became, the more absolute did their 
rule grow to be, the more thoroughly did every trace of popular 
government disappear from the face of the European continent. 

It was a fortunate concurrence of many favorable circum- 
stances that the elements of popular government were preserved 
and developed in England. It redounds to the eternal glory of 
England that she invented the great principle of representation 
by means of delegates or deputies, chosen by larger bodies of 
men to be their mouthpiece and agents, to represent and defend 
their rights against the king and his servants. But for the 
introduction of that great principle into the political life of 
mankind there would exist no popular government anywhere 
in Europe. But for that principle the marvelous system of the 
American commonwealth could never have come into existence ; 
unay, the thirteen original colonies could not have been trans- 
formed into the United States. But for this unifying and 
integrating principle the American Union could not have been 
born. Poland is the only modern nation that tried to govern a 
large kingdom by means of a popular assembly consisting ex- 
clusively of noblemen, but in which every nobleman appeared 
in person and cast his vote. The attempt led to anarchy in 
theory and practice, and destroyed both national independence 
and freedom. 

Russia is the only country in which every trace of representa- 
tive government has been wiped out. It has led to the most 
crushing despotism on the one hand, and on the other it has 
raised a sect of political enthusiasts who preach nihilism and 
anarchism, the total destruction of all political and social bonds, 
and the dissolution of society into its component primary units, 
or individuals, as the only sa!vation of men, as the only refuge 
from the curse of the tyranny of the state. But the American 
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people have taken up the political problem of the ages and 
dealt with it in an original way, yet along the lines of historical 
development. Making an exceedingly wise and ingenious use 
of the new principle of representation inherited from England, 
they have succeeded in binding together the greatest possible 
freedom of the individual with the sovereign powers of the state. 
They have destroyed nothing, but have fulfilled whatever was 
good and vital in the political past of the race. They have created 
a system of government in which all the fruitful seeds of 
political life sown by bygone ages and departed nations have 
come to flower and to bear their ripest fruit. 

ADOLPH MOSES. 








PULLMAN AND ITS REAL LESSONS. 


BY J. W. MASON, ESQ. 


N ONE sense, it may justly be considered a calamity that 
he who writes so ably and entertainingly as Thomas Burke 
Grant in the August number of this journal, should seek to 
arouse prejudice and create a false view of the very important 
subject of the late strike. 

Opinions may be easily warped and biased by a merely per- 
sonal view. There was involved in the great shadow which 
lately passed over this land not George M. Pullman nor the 
American Railway Union, but the issue of free government in 
this country. ‘‘Principles are everything, men are nothing.”’ 
It is immaterial who George M. Pullman is—whether he be the 
monster with heart of flint as pictured by Mr. Grant, or a 
benign philanthropist like Sir Titus Salt; whether he makes the 
use of his means that we would under like circumstances or not ; 
but, does he use his property as he is entitled to under the law 
of this government. His manner of using it is a matter of 
personal taste. That taste may be such as to deserve the con- 
demnation of all humane men, but it does not affect his personal 
or political rights. The workmen at Pullman had no more 
right to say that he should operate his works at a loss, or 
at all, than he had a right to say that they should continue 
in his employment, whether they so desired or no. To give 
Pullman the right to say the latter makes slaves of the 
employees; and to give the employees the right to say the 
former would be a species of slavery no worse in its results. 
The action of Pullman from a moral standpoint may have been 
as bad as the action of the men from the same view, but morals 
cannot be enforced or inculcated by acts which do violence to 
moral laws and the laws of the country. 
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The reasoning of those who engaged in the strike must be 
something as follows: Pullman has accumulated a vast fortune ; 
his greed and selfishness lead him to acts of oppression and 
injustice, and we will undertake to work a change, not only 
in the natural disposition of the man, but in the methods and 
policy of his business. To accomplish these praiseworthy ends, 
the men ask to ‘‘arbitrate the matters of dispute—rent, etc.’’ 
Mr. Pullman responds that ‘‘there is nothing to arbitrate.’’ 
The writer says: ‘‘Several days now elapsed during which 
there was no attempt at violence or intimidation in any form.”’ 
The men then saw that their lawful attempts at reformation 
were unavailing and they resorted to crime—crime against 
person, property, and civil liberty—to enforce reformation. It 
will not do to say that the right of revolution always remains. 
This was not a revolution, but a riot. I think it was Lafayette 
who said that revolution may be the most holy of duties, but 
that riot was the most fatal of attacks. Victor Hugo, that 
friend and champion of the people against the oppressions of 
kings and wrongs of every nature, said : 


There is riot, and there is insurrection ; they are two passions, one of 
which is just, the other unjust. In democratic states, the only ones 
based on justice, it sometimes happens that the fraction usurps power ; 
in that case the whole people rise, and the necessary demands for their 
rights may go so far as taking up arms. In all the questions which 
result from collective sovereignty, the war of all against the fraction is 
insurrection, and the attack of the fraction on the masses is a riot. 
What universal suffrage has done in its liberty and its sovereignty 
cannot be undone by the street. 


Admitting the assumptions, assertions, and newspaper inter- 
views contained in the article in question, we have to acknowl- 
edge that the writer makes out his case against Pullman, but 
how does that aid or palliate the unlawful and criminal acts of 
the strikers? A wrong is not made right by a greater wrong. 
We are told that the Pullman Company was determined to starve 
out its men, and are invited to infer that the strike was a justi- 
fiable protest, as the men had “‘under these circumstances but 
to strike or starve.’?’ The men did strike, and the strike failed ; 
was starvation prevented by that act? Surely not; that dire 
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calamity was averted by the men returning to work, and at 
the old wages. This demonstrates that the element of starva- 
tion did not enter into the controversy. These words, ‘‘starva- 
tion,’ ‘‘pauperism,’’ and other epithets, coupled with sensa- 
tional headlines from sensational newspapers, skilfully han- 
dled, tend to obscure the real facts and issue, and lead one away 
from the real lesson of Pullman and its strike. That lesson is 
far deeper and more significant than anything suggested in the 
article. The strikers at Pullman not only quit work them- 
selves, but by violence and intimidation prevented others, equally 
as worthy and hungry, from earning an honest living. They 
not only sought to ruin the industry of Pullman and its people, 
but to bring ruin and disaster throughout the whole land. They 
and their backers, by a scheme as gigantic as it was wicked, 
sought to make the industrious and contented of the country 
idle and discontented—ruin the business of innocent men, and 
extend the starvation, alleged to exist at Pullman, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. Happily, they mistook the American people. 
The morning after Mr. Sovereign made his attempt to call out 
all members of labor unions, I happened in a large union barber 
shop. I asked the man shaving me what he thought of Sov- 
ereign’s order, and if he was going to quit work. He replied : 
‘““Why should I go out? My employer has been paying me 
union wages and has kept his agreement, always; now, why 
should I turn round and attempt to ruin him and his business ? 
The rest of the men in the shop feel the same way, and I think 
that is the view men generally will take. No, Mr. Sovereign 
has mistaken the temper and underrated the honesty of the 
laboring men of this country. Mark what I tell you, they will 
not obey his order.’’ If that humble workman could have ex- 
changed places with Mr. Debs, what a world of loss, distress, 
and crime he could have saved this country. 

The real lesson of Pullman seems to have escaped the writer 
of the article in question, but seems not to have escaped Mr. 
Debs, as he now declares that he will never engage in another 
strike, but will labor to accomplish necessary reforms through 
the ballot-box. Mr. Debs is on the right track. The general 
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and real enlightenment of the people, with that enlightenment 
expressed at the ballot, is the only way reforms can be wrought 
in this country. That is the lesson of the Pullman strike. The 
supremacy of the law must, at all times, be exalted. Reforms 
must be accomplished within the forms of law. Boycott, mur- 
der, arson, and intimidation have no place in working out the 
destiny of this free people. 

It is in no way a personal lesson as to Mr. Pullman, his greed, 
avarice, or injustice. There is a principle involved and not a 
personality. If his ‘‘ model city’ is a failure, it bears its own 
lesson and carries within it its own condemnation. If less suc- 
cessful than other communities founded upon somewhat similar 
principles, and ought not to succeed, it will not. The pathway 
of all progress is strewn with mistakes, failures, wrecks, and 
exploded ideas. Any enterprise conducted upon false princi- 
ples will fail without the intervention of a thousand-fold worse 
mistake or crime. It fails because it is out of harmony with its 
environment ; and that is why strikes and boycotts, such as we 
have just witnessed, fail and must continue to fail. 

Laws must be just to all, and all must stand equally before 
the law. The civil rights of one man are as sacred as the civil 
rights of any other individual. The law of the land is more 
just in this respect than the law of nature. Every man must be 
free to develop within the limits of his capacity, and the func- 
tion of government is performed when it protects him in that 
freedom, and keeps him within its bounds. 

A man’s wealth or poverty does not change his status before 
the law. The law is made for one as well as for the other. We 
read in newspapers and periodicals of the day, and hear it pro- 
claimed from the rostrum, that laws are passed in favor of the 
rich and against the poor, and there is a general, undefined 
belief among the less informed that such is the case. It is one 
of the most dangerous falsehoods that can be promulyated. It 
is about time to call for a bill of particulars. It will be in- 
structive and to the point to have a single law, national or state, 
singled out which has been enacted for the purpose or with the 
effect claimed. In most instances the wealthy of to-day were 
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the poor of a generation ago; and the rich man of the future, 
the promoter and manager of vast enterprises necessary to a 
higher civilization, will be the poor boy of the present. Do we 
want to change conditions to make this impossible? Would we 
limit the scope of an untrammeled individualism for a sterilized 
and impotent paternalism? I can speak from the standpoint of 
a poor man. Iam not satisfied with the condition, but look in 
vain for any act of legislation which has imposed it upon me. 

I do not know Mr. Pullman. If he is one half as bad and 
wicked as pictured, I do not want to know him. But the 
personal abuse of him does not tell the story or teach the true 
lesson of Pullman and its strike. The lesson taught is that one 
sixteenth thousandth of the people of this country, to right a 
fancied or real grievance, cannot stop the wheels of industry 
and the highways of commerce throughout this whole land, and 
coerce, by violence and crime, the recognition of a principle 
which itself is wrong in every particular. 

Bradstreet estimates that the reign of Debs cost this country 
over $81,000,000, and that over half of this vast sum is loss of 
wages to employees themselves. This does not tell the whole 
story, as it leaves out of consideration the loss of life, the 
misery, and poverty brought into multitudes of homes by the 
loss of employment, to say nothing of the demoralization caused 
by organized contempt and disregard of law. 

The dupes of Debs, when they have time to consider these 
things and realize their full import, may well forget the crime of 
Pullman in contemplating the enormously greater one of Debs. 
It is better, when speaking of these things at all, to tell the 
truth and point the true lesson. Hatred of one man cannot 
justify, or should not justify, in the minds of the people the 
crime of another man. 

Now, after all this loss of life, property, time, wages, and 
opportunity for future earnings, what has been accomplished ? 
How far has the cause of labor been advanced or the end sought 
realized? Is the laborer getting more pay? No, he is anxious 
to go to work for the wages he had refused. Has he proved 
that desired ends may be gained by unlawful means? No, he 
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has proved exactly the opposite, and that so conclusively that 
the arch-conspirator himself has become converted to an advo- 
cate of lawful means and methods. And this is the lesson 
which the Pullman strike teaches. This strike developed, as all 
strikes do, into an armed force, arrayed not only against the 
employer, Jaw, and order, but against honest labor as well. 
Those engaged in it said to capital : ‘‘ You shall not do business. 
You shall not operate your factories or turn the wheels of 
commerce.’’? And to the laboring man, hungry for bread and 
anxious for work: ‘‘You shall not work, we will not permit 
you. When we have won this strike, you shall not work, 
because then we will fill all positions ourselves.”’ 

Mr. Grant says: ‘‘In striking against such a despotism 
as exists at Pullman, Debs and his followers have simply 
erected the first great finger-post of our time that distinctly 
points to the freedom and emancipation of the whole American 
people.’”’ ‘‘Freedom and emancipation’’ from what? Which 
part of the American people are to secure this freedom and 
emancipation? Is it the thousands of honest men who desired 
to work, but did not have ‘‘freedom’’ to work because an 
armed mob forbade it? Is this freedom and emancipation to 
come to those working-women at Pullman who have to be 
guarded by the police on their way to and from their work— 
protecting from the fury of those striking for ‘‘freedom and 
emancipation ’”’ ? 

What the country needs and will have is ‘‘ freedom and eman- 
cipation’’ from those scenes of shame and crime which put a 
free people to blush within the last few weeks. That sense of 
justice or freedom which permits or tacitly sanctions the punish- 
ment of the thousands of innocent for the sins of one guilty 
man, will be slow in gaining a recognition in this country. A 
body of men who have a grievance, however just, against a 
single individual at Pullman, seeking an outlet for their ven- 
geance against innocent men, women, children, and dumb 
brutes, cannot arouse popular sympathy. Would the ‘des- 
potism,’’ ‘‘starvation,’’ and ‘‘ injustice ’’ at Pullman have been 
worse had those engaged in the strike permitted trains of inno- 
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cent passengers to proceed a few miles farther? Would it have 
made those conditions harder had the mob, after refusing to 
permit trains to pass, permitted the passengers a drink of water 
in those sultry days of July, and, especially, when those passen- 
gers were willing to fill the tanks themselves, without calling on 
any ‘‘scab’’ to do it? Did the fiendish cruelty to those thou- 
sands of dumb creatures in the stockyards of Chicago tend to 
keep ‘‘starvation’’ from the door of the Pullman striker? 
Surely, ‘‘freedom and emancipation’’ from all such sickening 
scenes is demanded. 

It is hard to fix individual responsibility for these things. 
After the paroxysm of passion and unreason is passed, no right- 
minded man, asked categorically, would answer that he ap- 
proved them. The great body of workingmen of this country 
are honest, loyal, and law-abiding citizens. So were the people 
in an earlier time who engaged in ‘‘holy’’ wars, strifes, and 
persecutions. But as enlightenment, rules of right thinking and 
acting advanced, the old and barbarous methods ceased, while 
the whole trend of civilization is away from wars of all kinds. 

The Pullman strike is a stupendous object lesson, teach- 
ing the people of all classes the truths: that no wrong can be 
set right by means of a greater wrong ; that the rights of one 
citizen are as sacred as the rights of another; that a crime 
against those rights is a crime against the commonwealth ; that 
the commonwealth, to live, must protect itself; and that the 
overwhelming sentiment of the sovereign people is on the side 
of law, order, and the equal rights of all. 

I say nothing in favor of Pullman, his acts, or his disposition ; 
possibly there is nothing to be said, but so far as the lessons are 
concerned it is immaterial whether he be a good or a bad man. 
The truth should be told and the true moral pointed from the 
sad and deplorable tale of the strike. It is not always easy to 
do this. The sympathy of all is naturally on the side of those 
who are the victims of greed or poverty, but good can result 
nowhere and to no one by permitting prejudice and sympathy 
to dictate, where calm reason should influence our judgments. 

J. W. MAson. 





OUR SILVER EXPERIMENT. 


BY EDWIN MEAD. 


ITH our usual disregard of natural law in the social 

world common in much of our legislation, we started 

in, some fifteen years ago, to try something new in national 

finance. Its recent dramatic ending is full of meaning and con- 
tains lessons worthy of the most careful attention. 

When we resumed gold payments in 1879, after sixteen years’ 
bitter experience with the evils of a depreciated paper currency, 
it was thought we had settled down, for a time at least, to a 
period of financial security and quiet. The lesson of the finan- 
cial blunder of 1862 should have cautioned Congress against 
doubtful currency legislation ; yet ere we had quite reached a 
port of safety from the storm caused by one financial experi- 
ment, we embark upon another. In 1862 we attempt the im- 
possible—to make irredeemable notes as good as gold by means 
of government fiat—and fail. Again, in 1878 under the Bland- 
Allison Act, and later, in 1890, by means of the Sherman Law, 
we try by the use—or rather abuse—of the power of govern- 
ment to make an ounce of silver worth as much to-day as it was 
twenty years ago—and fail again. And why? For the same 
reason that the attempts of the perpetual motion crank end in 
failure. Nature will not change her laws to suit the whims of 
man ; he must adapt himself to her conditions. Why does the 
mechanic, the chemist, the electrician succeed and astonish us 
with results? Because he works with nature, not against her. 
He places his machine in the currents of nature’s force, and lo! 
the work is done. What would we think of the engineer who 
disregarded the force of gravity, the expansion of gases or the 
power of electricity? Yet the ‘practical politician’’ does all 
this and more. He not only disregards the natural laws in the 
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business world but he ignores the existence of any such laws. 
We do not look for ice to melt at a temperature of zero, or 
steam to condense at 175 pounds pressure. We do not plant 
potatoes and expect to gather oranges, or sow thistles and 
reap a crop of wheat. Shall we sow the thistles of financial 
absurdity and expect to reap the wheat of national prosperity ? 
Is the natural order of things likely to be reversed to favor our 
foolishness in legislation? Do we ever succeed in evading ANY 
of nature’s laws? The union of two parts of hydrogen with 
one of oxygen still forms water regardless of our wish that it 
might make wine ; two and two always make four, and though 
we may sometimes wish it were five, yet we have this con- 
solation, that there is no chance of its becoming only three. As 
we thus find an immutable order of things throughout the physi- 
cal universe, is it at all probable that chance or the caprice of 
mankind governs the course of events in the business world ? 

In 1878 we began to inject two million dollars’ worth of silver 
into our currency each month. In 1890, finding the nation still 
survived, we doubled the dose. Late in 1893 we seem to have 
reached the saturation point, when stern necessity, in the form 
of a financial panic, compelled a cessation of silver purchases. 
It is curious to note that while the law of 1878 was a substi- 
tute for a free coinage measure presented by a Democratic 
House, the act of 1890 was a substitute for a free coinage bill 
passed by a Republican Senate ; so that honors are about equally 
divided between both Houses and both political parties. If it 
is difficult to exactly locate the responsibility for these two silver 
laws, it is even more difficult to see wherein the condition of the 
currency demanded them, as the trade of the country has been 
able to keep less than one silver dollar per capita in circulation. 
It was said of the Sherman Act—by Senator Sherman himself— 
that it was a compromise to avoid something worse—unlimited 
coinage of silver. Such excuse is hardly valid, however, con- 
sidering the hostility of the president to any free coinage law, 
and as the House had voted against such a measure it was 
hardly possible to find the requisite majority to pass it over a 
veto. President Hayes disapproved the silver act of 1878— 
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greatly to his honor—but Congress persisted in its foolishness by 
passing it over his veto. 

Recent events seem to confirm the idea that our silver experi- 
ment was the resultant of two forces—fiatism and protection. 
According to our vicious policy of aiding all sorts of enterprises 
by the assistance of government, it was said we should ‘‘recog- 
nize the silver interest,’? and so we started in to buy silver. 
Though hardly entitled to the name of ‘‘infant industry,’ yet 
the ‘‘friends of silver’? demanded ‘‘recognition,’’ and it was 
given. Again, in 1890, when the cause of protection seemed to 
require the passage of the McKinley Act, the silverites took 
occasion to make further demands, and these also were granted 
—for a consideration—the support of the McKinley Tariff Act. 

Though the above charge has often been denied in the past, 
denials will hardly be in good form since the open confession 
made during the late extra session of Congress. Senator 
Wolcott, of Colorado, stated candidly that, if the Silver Pur- 
chase Law be repealed, he was unable to see how other interests 
could consistently demand protection or expect support from 
the members from the silver states. 

In opposing repeal, Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, even 
went further and offered to make a bargain with the silverites— 
to maintain silver purchases provided they would in turn help 
to preserve the existing tariff laws. Though Mr. Cameron was 
severely criticised—even by his own party—the cause of indus- 
trial freedom may thank him for such open confession, for thus 
by the utterances of ‘‘its friends,’’ protection stands condemned 
and its pernicious methods exposed to public view. 

The delusion of fiat money comes in for a large share of 
responsibility for our financial troubles. When in 1874 Presi- 
dent Grant vetoed a monstrous bill for the inflation of the cur- 
rency, it was hoped we had heard the last of fiatism, but the 
Populist movement has resulted in its resurrection. This delu- 
sion—like the many others of the same sort which constitute 
the creed of the Populists—is a legitimate descendant of the 
political ideas born out of our legislative action in the past. 
The idea that prosperity or adversity comes only through legis- 
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lation, that in the government ‘‘ we live, move, and have our 
being,’’ that government is the great physician that shall cure 
all social ills, is the natural progeny of the protectionist idea of 
government—regardless of the fact that protectionists now at- 
tempt to disown such offspring, or that the Populists claim it 
as exclusively their own and consider it a sort of divine rev- 
elation through their prophet, Ignatius Donnelly. 

The discussion during the recent extra session of Congress 
demonstrated that but few members realized that the important 
function of money is to express value, that to act as a medium of 
exchange is now a secondary function, and but fewer still seemed 
to know just what the unit of value actually is to-day. The 
silverites denounced the Repeal Bill as ‘‘an attempt to abolish 
the double standard,’’ an ‘‘ attempt to make all debts gold debts, 
by establishing the gold standard,’’ etc., etc. Many advocates 
of repeal—both Republicans and Democrats—spoke of being ‘‘in 
favor of a double standard.’’ That the special pleaders for 
silver should indulge in much nonsense about the ‘‘ crime of 
dethroning silver as a standard money’ was to be expected ; 
but that others, including some who pass for financiers, should 
continue to harp upon a mythical and impossible bimetallism 
was most humiliating. The few members, like Senator Palmer 
and Representative Cochran, who had the clearness of percep- 
tion and the courage of their convictions to state the actual con- 
ditions that exist, seemed to be announcing a recent discovery. 
That gold first became the standard* and a gold dollar the unit 
of value as a result of the coinage laws of 1834, that gold con- 
tinued to be the standard until 1862, that it again became the 
standard in 1879, and that all values are to-day expressed in 
terms of gold, appeared to be news to most members of Con- 
gress. 

The course of events has placed the silverites in an embar- 
rassing position. They are now organizing a campaign to “ re- 

* The term “standard of value ” is here used for lack of a simple and correct ex- 
Erind the important fact that exchange value is not an fairinsic quality but an ex- 
Sat value is none of these. ‘Value is the Felation between ‘commodities or servicsé 


caused by their exchange, and therefore cannot be measured, though it may be ex- 
pressed, and is expressed, in terms of money. 
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store the double standard,’ and only a few months ago they 
were fighting fiercely to ‘“‘maintain the double standard,’ yet 
the Repeal Law passed November 1, 1893, made no change 
whatever in the standard of value. It might be well for the 
silver people to take an inventory of their demands and find out 
just ‘‘where they are at’’—to borrow a classic congressional 
phrase. 

The impotency of government fiat was well illustrated in the 
Coinage Act of 1873. When a paper dollar was the unit of 
value, this law declared that a gold dollar should thereafter be 
such unit. But paper continued to be the standard until 1879, 
when the action of the government in redeeming its paper cur- 
rency in gold again made the gold dollar the unit of value. A 
man’s notes are maintained at par by prompt redemption on 
demand or when due, and no other way has yet been discovered 
whereby a government can maintain its credit. 

Laws like those of 1834 and 1862, apparently without refer- 
ence to the unit of value, yet resulting in a complete change of 
such unit, and such laws as the act of 1873, which declare the 
unit of value shall be thus and so while it persists in remaining 
something else, might cause us to give some thought as to the 
ultimate results of legislation and to consider its limitations. 

Above all things else in importance is the question, What 
shall the term, dollar, mean? Shall it signify 25.8 grains of 
standard gold worth 100 cents as now, 412 grains of standard 
silver worth fifty cents, a certain amount of food products as 
some reformers advocate, or a government note, the value of 
which shall depend upon the Populist appetite for anything 
called money? This question as to what shall be the unit of 
value is of the greatest moment, though most discussions 
hardly touch upon it and the silver party persists in ignoring it 
altogether. 

A unit of value is, of necessity, one, as its name implies. 
Those who denounce a single standard are condemning the only 
possible standard. A theoretical ‘‘double’’ standard is nothing 
of the sort, but an alternating standard, changing from one 
metal to the other according to their change in value. In our 
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century of existence as a nation we have had three different 
standards—gold, silver, and paper. Under unlimited coinage of 
both metals, previous to 1834, our currency was of silver and a 
silver dollar the unit of value. By a change in the coinage 
ratio, in 1834, from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1—=still having free 
coinage of both gold and silver—our currency was changed from 
silver to gold and a gold dollar came to be the unit of value. 
Again, under free and unlimited coinage, both gold and silver 
were banished from circulation by the immense issue of irre- 
deemable government notes in 1862, 3, and 4, and a paper dollar, 
worth anywhere from forty to one hundred cents, became the 
unit of value. Such was our varied experience under those 
‘righteous’? coinage laws previous to 1873. Under limited 
coinage of silver we now have the nearest approach to actual 
bimetallism—both metals circulating side by side. This is 
possible under unlimited coinage only when the coinage ratio is 
exactly identical with the commercial ratio. And that was the 
sort of free coinage advocated by Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
Madison; that they favored an arbitrary ratio, regardless of 
the market ratio—as the silverites would have us believe—is as 
false as it is foolish. 

With a monumental credulity that ignores all past experience, 
they profess to believe that unlimited coinage would now change 
the present coinage ratio of about 30 to 1 so as to equal the 
present legal ratio of 16 to 1! 

From 1834 to 1873 the coinage ratio exceeded the market ratio 
only one half a point, yet unlimited coinage was unable to over- 
come that small difference. As free coinage was then powerless 
to lower the price of silver three cents an ounce, and previous 
to 1834 could not raise the price a few cents an ounce so as to 
equal the coinage price, is it likely that unlimited coinage could 
now double the price of silver? But it is said, ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion gives Congress power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,’ and so it reads; yet we find constitutional enactments 
and royal decrees are about equally successful in annulling the 
laws of nature. The disastrous consequence of the only attempt 
of Congress to ‘‘regulate the value’? of money—the greenback 
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experiment of the war—should deter it from anything further 
in that line. As the government stamp does not fix the value 
of coin, neither does it fix the value of a government note; 
such note—like the note of an individual—passes at par only 
when redeemed on demand by its maker. 

The claim that the average cost of mining an ounce of silver 
is still $1.29, and the fact of the enormous increase in the output 
of late years in spite of a falling market, call to mind the story 
of the Irish landlady, who on being: asked how she could afford 
to sell meals for twenty-five cents that cost her thirty, replied : 
‘‘Begorra, I couldn’t, only for the great number of ’em.”’ 

In view of this immense increase in silver production—a pro- 
duction that has nearly trebled in the past twenty years and 
increased sixty-fold since 1860, in the United States—and the 
fact that many important European nations have or are discard- 
ing much of their silver for a gold currency, is it surprising that 
the price of silver has steadily declined? Is it necessary to call 
up an imaginary ‘‘appreciation of gold’’ brought about by a 
‘‘diabolical conspiracy of the gold bugs’’ to explain such 
phenomena? Elaborate tables are prepared comparing present 
prices of staple articles with prices of twenty years ago, 
endeavoring to show that ‘‘ gold has appreciated fifty per cent’’ 
during that time. But the decline in prices does not correspond 
to any such appreciation of the unit. Where there has been a 
decline the range is as wide as from one to seventy-five per 
cent, and the price of some articles is but a small fraction of the 
former cost. Furthermore, prices in not a few instances have 
not declined but advanced. 

And, finally, there can be no fair comparison between present 
prices and those of 1872, unless we take account of the fact that 
present prices are below the normal, while those of 1872 were 
much inflated by the speculation which started the panic of 
1873. Also that prices twenty years ago were expressed in 
terms of depreciated greenbacks and not in gold. 

The panic of 1893 demonstrated one fact most clearly: that 
confidence is the basis of modern business ; the foundation upon 
which has been built the system of credits necessary to most 
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great transactions ; that when confidence is shaken the super- 
structure of credits is at once contracted, which is essentially a 
contraction of the circulating medium. 

The recent panic showed, also, the fallacy of the per capita 
idea of money of the Populists. With the largest per capita 
volume of currency in our history, no currency was to be had, 
while credit was impaired. Had the volume of our currency 
been twice or ten times as much the result would have been the 
same. When confidence is restored, a few months later, by the 
repeal of the Silver Purchase Act, we find currency in abun- 
dance. The banks of the great financial centers have more 
than they can utilize ; those of New York having a larger sur- 
plus above their legal reserves than ever before in their history. 
Here we have two extremes under the same volume of cur- 
rency which the advocates of the quantitative theory of money 
may explain as best they can. 

But if the demands of the silverites were based on correct sci- 
entific principles and sanctioned by the highest code of ethics ; 
if all the claims made for it by ‘‘its friends’’ were politic and 
just, yet the cause of silver would now stand discredited. Their 
disgraceful attempt to use a period of financial distress as a 
lever to force their demands upon Congress was the greatest 
possible confession of weakness. By their mad endeavor to 
retain limited coinage until given unlimited coinage, to subvert 
the welfare of the nation to that of a private interest, they in- 
sured their final defeat, to which they added shame and dis- 
honor. Had their cause been just it could well afford to 
wait. But their desperate frenzy gave evidence that their pur- 
pose was to injure the national integrity by debasing the unit of 
value to the silver standard. And as the moral question under- 
lies all questions of policy, so the money question is not only a 
question of dollars and cents but a question of honesty. 

During the Rebellion, when paper money had been issued 
until it depreciated almost to zero and all sorts of legal means 
resorted to for forcing it into circulation, it was remarked 
by one caustic observer ‘‘that Congress had tried every expedient 
but one—that of being honest.’’ This was about the only thing 
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left untried from 1862 to 1864 in our government’s foolish at- 
tempts to do business contrary to business principles, and the 
maintenance of national integrity is still the great political sin 
in the eyes of the silverites and fiatists. 

Just now the plan to settle the silver question by free coinage 
under international agreement is much talked of again. But 
how is it to be brought about? No doubt if nations thought it 
to their interest to so combine they could easily doso. And, 
from all past experience, they could just as easily withdraw 
from such combination if their interests could be served thereby. 
If the theoretical bimetallists would undertake to solve these 
two difficulties—the difficulty of obtaining and of maintaining an 
international agreement—their scheme would seem somewhat 
more plausible. But the principles evolved from the scientific 
study of economics hardly encourages any such plan, which 
would make great business interests dependent on the arbitrary 
action of government. On the contrary, they demand that 
government shall not interfere with affairs of business—that the 
natural laws of trade shall be allowed full play. Such philoso- 
phy teaches us that the only wise legal measures are those that 
conform to these natural laws, and that all arbitrary legislation 
contrary to them must end in disaster. 

The final ending of our silver experiment was predicted by 
scientific financiers long ago. Several years before the passage 
of the Sherman Act they warned us that the Bland- Allison Silver 
Purchase Law would get us into financial trouble sooner or later. 
Is it not about time that we recognize the fact that a natural 
and immutable order of things prevails in the world of business 
as well as in the other departments of nature? We have con- 
ceded that natural law is supreme in the great universe of mat- 
ter, and after considering the long list of our financial blunders, 
are we not ready to admit that something beside personal greed 
or crazy schemes is necessary in our financial legislation? Is 
there not a bare possibility that the world of mind is also under 
the reign of natural law? And, finally, would it not be an ex- 
periment worth while to ascertain some of the natural laws of 
commerce and finance, and try to legislate accordingly ? 

EDWIN MEAD. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF JAPAN. 


BY ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 


HEN the Japanese Diet was prorogued last winter, it was 
given out that the government had ‘‘publicly ex- 
pressed its determination to resist all anti-foreign bills.’ It 
may, therefore, be worth while to supplement that sentence 
with a more definite statement of the policy of the administra- 
tion party in Japan with reference to the international relations. 
This may be ascertained from two important public documents 
of the most authoritative kind. Of these one is a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Mutsu, ex-Minister to the United States and 
now Minister of Foreign Affairs, before the House of Repre- 
sentatives previous to its dissolution; the other is the reply of 
Count Ito, the Prime Minister, to a representation from several 
(38) members of the House of Peers. Both are able papers and 
give a clear and powerful statement of the international policy 
of the Japanese government. 

The speech of Mr. Mutsu was inspired by several measures 
breathing an excessive anti-foreign spirit. The beginning of 
this address was a reminder that since the Restoration of 
1868 the constant policy of the nation had been in the line of 
gradually opening the country more and more, and of extending 
and strengthening its international relations. Several imperial 
rescripts and orders concerning ‘‘friendly intercourse with 
foreign powers’’; the increase of ‘‘the prestige of the empire’’; 
the carrying on of foreign intercourse ‘‘in accordance with 
international law’’; and attaining a ‘‘ position of equality with 
other powers’’—all these were quoted and emphasized. 

Then followed a concise statement of the progress made by 
Japan within the last twenty-five years in foreign trade, in 
military and naval armaments, in ‘‘the extension of civil 
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liberty,’’ ‘‘the improvemnt of the national institutions,’ the 
growth of intelligence, and the progress of science and art. All 
this marvelous advancement, made under the new foreign 
policy, would be endangered, and further progress hindered by 
anti-foreign measures, which ‘‘ betray a spirit of retrogression 
and conservatism, not a spirit of progress and liberalism.’’ If 
once the contagion of such a retrogressive spirit be caught by 
the people, it will surely turn the mind of the nation into false 
channels. Especially is it to be feared that the spirit of prog- 
ress nurtured during the past quarter of a century would be 
weakened, if not altogether paralyzed. Then, after reviewing 
briefly the progress of foreign intercourse since the opening of 
the ports, and after showing that the government has never 
failed to take ‘‘ proper measures’’ against any contravention of 
the treaties, Mr. Mutsu wisely suggests that too strict enforce- 
ment of the letter of the treaties would rebound upon the Jap- 
anese, who would find themselves similarly restricted in other 
countries. ‘* Most of the treaties . . . are unilateral in 
their application: in other words, the various privileges en- 
joyed by foreigners in Japan are defined in the treaties ; but the 
privileges granted to Japanese abroad are little if at all referred 
to.”’ So that, in this matter, Japanese might lose more abroad 
than foreigners would lose in Japan. And especially would the 
Japanese lose if they should so strictly enforce the treaties that 
the number of foreigners* traveling in the interior and spend- 
ing large sums of money, should be greatly diminished. Argu- 
mentum ad pecuniam ! 

It seems reasonable, therefore, that ‘‘foreign intercourse must 
be perfectly reciprocal in respect alike of severity and of accom- 
modation.’’ Any other policy is stigmatized as ‘at least a re- 
version to the isolation policy,’’ and as “‘incompatible with the 
national and fundamental program of opening the country.”’ 
The plans, moreover, of forcing treaty revision by making 
foreigners uncomfortable in Japan are characterized as ‘‘ petty 
measures,’’ and ‘‘a small policy,’’ which would be ‘‘ totally in- 
efficacious.”’ ‘‘In fact, in order to accomplish the objects of 
~ 9,000 in 1892. 
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treaty revision, it is necessary to furnish foreign powers with 
proof that Japan’s progress and civilization truly make her in 
Asia an exceptionally enlightened and powerful country.’’ 

And toward the close of the speech come these forcible 
words: ‘‘Gentlemen, the principle governing Japan’s foreign 
intercourse to-day must be self-respecting. She must fear no 
one and slight no one. She must look to enter the family of 
civilized and powerful nations by observing the rules of recip- 
rocal courtesy and respect which constitute the ties that bind 
that family together.”’ 

Count Ito, the Bismarck of Japan, is no less emphatic in his 
public letter to the Peers who had issued a representation to the 
government in re the dissolution of the House of Representa- 
tives. He states that while the ministers of the crown, un- 
daunted by past failures, are resolved to accomplish treaty re- 
vision, they are ‘‘convinced that Japan is not called upon 
permanently and indefinitely to sacrifice her rights by comply- 
ing with the existing treaties’’; that if, after proper diplomatic 
effort, they fail to obtain ‘‘reasonable terms’’ of revision, they 
will resort to other means, but never will have ‘recourse to 
undignified and unworthy methods’’; that the advocates of 
anti-foreign measures had made questions of international 
relations serve ‘‘the petty purposes of party politics’’; and that 
‘‘such men must be considered triflers with the grave and im- 
portant interests of the empire.’’ And most emphatically he 
asserts that ‘‘the government is opposed to that pettiness which 
exults in the subjection of people from distant realms to 
vexatiously conceived inconveniences and disadvantages.’’ 

There is no uncertain sound in these trumpets. They pro- 
claim that the present administration will countenance no back- 
ward step in the path of progress along which Japan has been 
proceeding ; and that the Japanese must deserve, rather than 
demand, revision of the present unjust and galling treaties. 

On March 31 it was just forty years since Commodore Perry 
and the representatives of the shogun signed the first treaty be- 
tween the United States and Japan, and then struck the first 
blow on the wedge that finally split the policy of seclusion and 
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insulation. But forty years have made that treaty antiquated ; 
and as “‘new occasions teach new duties,’’ so new conditions 
deserve new treaties. There are many, both Japanese and 
foreigners, who would not be sorry to have the worn-out 
treaties declared null and void by the emperor of Japan; and to 
that policy the Japanese government, as hinted by Count Ito, 
may be driven. But so long as the treaties remain in force, the 
present cabinet will not allow petty restrictions to endanger in- 
ternational comity. 

In the special elections recently held for members of the 
House of Representatives, the anti-foreign agitators suffered a 
severe defeat. The Jiyu-to (Radicals), who on this question 
support the government, increased their number from 77 to 126; 
and the number of administration members, together with the 
number of Independents who are opposed to anti-foreign agita- 
tion, will make a total of more than 150, without counting any 
of the doubtful. It looks, therefore, as if, in the current session 
of the Diet (May 12-June 1), the Ito cabinet will have a small 
majority in favor of its foreign policy. 

Moreover, the Japan Mail, just at hand, brings the news that 
Hawaii has voluntarily surrendered her old treaty right of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction. A few years ago Mexico simi- 
larly relinquished those rights; and more recently Portugal by 
neglect forfeited the same rights. These three nations now 
stand on an equality with Japan in treaty privileges ; and other 
nations ought to give Japan ‘‘simple justice’’ in this matter. 

ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


BY ATKINSON SCHAUMBURG, ESQ. 


F THE many heterogeneous things in politics, the oppo- 
sition of woman to woman suffrage is most peculiar. In 
all of the discussion but one reason has been assigned by woman 
in opposition, and that the ambiguous “‘home.’’ Without 
answering this by stating that many have no homes at all, and 
they who have, in many cases, have only dismantled hearth- 
stones or fireless firesides, it seems to be answered by the reflec- 
tion that to cast a ballot requires on an average about ten 
minutes in a year. More time is probably spent in shopping or 
in promenading. To vote, too, is not compulsory. It may be 
exercised or not, according to one’s inclination or inability from 
any cause. There was never an election, and probably never 
will be, wherein the entire male registered list of voters cast 
their votes. 

There is, too, no instance in the whole history of mankind of 
any people or race of ‘“‘previous condition of servitude’’ who 
refused enfranchisement. They invariably deemed their liber- 
ties their birthrights, and the entire male portion of the African 
race enjoys to-day this boon of citizenship. 

The other opposition comes from a few of our sex—‘‘ horrid 
man’’—and they have assigned as a reason one quite as unrea- 
sonable as the ‘‘home.’’ They chivalrously assert that woman 
is man’s inferior, and then proceed, petitio principii, to assert 
that Shakespeare, Napoleon, Nelson, Pitt, Swift, Landseer, 
Tennyson, et id omne genus, had no equals among women, ad in- 


Jinitum if not ad nauseam. 


Imprimis, grant all of this, pray what has it to do with a 
question of political right? Joanna Baillie was called the 
‘‘sister of Shakespeare,’’ and Mrs. Hemans was esteemed the 
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equal of the poet laureate of her day, although that honorable 
distinction could not have been conferred upon her, even by a 
queen. Jean d’Arc was a soldier, and led an army to victory. 
Madame de Staél wrote ‘‘D’ Allemagne,’’ that caused Napoleon 
to exile her from France for fear of its effect upon the gov- 
ernment. Rosa Bonheur was an artist of renown in animal life, 
and Miss Thompson in martial canvases ; Charlotte Bronté and 
George Eliot in literature, and so on. Woman has done pretty 
much what man has done, and, in some instances, has done it 
better. But if there was no female Shakespeare, there was but 
one male and he an Englishman, and England did not have a 
Napoleon, nor France a Nelson, even had he not fought Tra- 
falgar. The question simply is, are women—one of whom was a 
general in war; others who wrote in poetry, ‘‘ Wallace’s Invo- 
cation to Bruce’”’ ; in dramatic verse, ‘‘ Constantine Palzalogus, 
the Last of the Cesars”’ ; in history, ‘‘D’ Allemagne”’ ; in prose, 
‘¢ Jane Eyre’’ and ‘‘Middlemarch”’ ; in art, ‘‘ Bayard’’; in ani- 
mal life a ‘‘Quatre Bras,’’ a matchless martial canvas —as 
entitled to suffrage as their male confreres or as the male mon- 
arch of ballot, say, for instance, in Tammany Hall, even? No 
one should be held responsible for the accident of birth that 
determines the sexes. There is no way, priorily, to determine 
to which we shall belong. 

In our day, woman has not fallen to the rear in any fair con- 
test, and doubtless would have achieved more in every walk of 
life had she not been handicapped from the Garden where she 
unselfishly handed to Adam the apple, who probably took more 
than one bite and left to Eve the core. In Chicago, at the 
World’s Exposition, there was an imposing edifice known as 
‘‘Woman’s Building,’’ containing evidences of almost every- 
thing that woman did on earth and something beside, including 
a room of their inventions, some of which man never thought 
of; and here there is no inequality, for at Washington the inven- 
tion of a woman is as patentable as that of a man. In the 
business walks of life the distinction is monstrous. In this 
great city of New York, typewriters and stenographers, with 
equal accuracy and speed, receive less compensation than their 
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male collaborateuwr. In Maryland it required an act of the 
legislature to gain permission for saleswomen to sit when not 
waiting upon a customer. 

In our day, too, Moll Pitcher, like the embattled farmers of 
Concord, fired the shot heard around the world. Mrs. Edwards 
was as great an Egyptologist as Sir Francis Bacon or Stanley, 
though they did more invasion. Florence Nightingale revolu- 
tionized the hospital and ambulance service of the English 
army from Inkermann to Sevastopol. She wore the Crimean 
medal, placed upon her breast by Victoria herself. Had the 
sovereign been a king, he, no doubt, would have held the honor 
in abeyance. To-day, at Charing Cross and other great infirma- 
ries, her inventions or interventions are adopted. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Miss Anthony are women who un- 
questionably are as competent to argue any question as a great 
many men, and more so as to some. In the city of Baltimore 
there is a lady of such parts, intellectually, that she aided and 
assisted her father who was the president of a great trunk line 
railway. She is a millionaire many times, with great property 
and other interests at stake. On election day she can, if she 
desires, sit at the window of her palatial home and see her 
colored coachman, who lives over her stable, go to the polls to 
vote. She gave nearly a quarter of a million dollars to the 
Johns Hopkins University upon the proviso that women should 
be admitted to the medical school. Ten years before a similar 
proposition was made to admit them to the other departments of 
the university, but it was not accepted. At the bench shows at 
the Madison Square Gardens in New York, Miss Whitney 
annually judges the great St. Bernards, and her judgment is 
accepted by every kennel in America and England. 

The boy, the lunatic, the criminal, may by age, treatment, or 
pardon become a voter, but the woman must remain under this 
ban of disfranchisement, that nothing but man in the exercise 
of his political power can remove. How contrary to natural 
justice, to democracy, to republicanism! John Stuart Mill said: 
“There should be no pariahs, no person disqualified save by 
their own default. When asked, Why do women want the 
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ballot? answer by asking another question, Why do men 
want it? Why do the British workmen so urgently plead for 
it?’? Nearly a half century since, at the Broadway Tabernacle 
in this city, a meeting to discuss the woman question in all of 
its bearings was broken up by hoodlums, and the ‘‘gentler sex ”’ 
had to be escorted ‘‘home’”’ by the police. 

If any individual woman does not desire to vote she has a 
right to that preference, but why oppose it in others who have 
as much a right—the suffrage of her sex. From the onslaught 
made upon the proposition, one would be justified in supposing 
that the proper derivation. of her name was wo-man. The 
anomalies of the question are likewise worthy of serious con- 
sideration. In many localities women are eligible to minor 
offices, but no member of her sex is permitted to cast a ballot 
for her on election day. This was the case of a lady school 
commissioner on Staten Island who was first defrauded of her 
office by the régime of ring rule, but was reinstated by the con- 
stituted legal authorities. 

From the foregoing it won’t do to talk about the amount of 
gray matter in their brains or the want of a reasoning faculty— 
although when I asked a lady friend why she opposed the suf- 
frage she answered ‘‘because.’’ In our sex, the ablest and 
broadest intellects of the present and of the past have favored 
this right—the petty politician of the hour, for reasons of his 
own, fights it. As far back as 1867, Geo. Wm. Curtis advocated 
it before the constitutional convention of that year, and Chaun- 
cey M. Depew to-day does the same. He signed the petition 
favoring it in this city. 

A male poet has written : 

‘*Q woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.’’ 
But another poet of the same sex, who lived before suffrage was 
heard of, wrote : 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum. 

Of course it is an objection that all women shall, as all men, be 
invested with this right, but with it should go restricted suf- 
frage for each sex. To vote is not a natural right. It is the 
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creation of modern governments to a limited or unlimited ex- 
tent. It was not known under any ancient system. They who 
are without property, intelligence, education, and other re- 
quisites, should be debarred. The same laws will protect them 
in all of their natural and acquired rights, even if they do not 
periodically put a piece of paper, called a ballot, in a box. 
ATKINSON SCHAUMBURG. 








OUR MISLEADING CENSUS STATISTICS. 


BY H. L. BLISS. 


N HIS recent work, ‘‘The Growth of Capital,’’ Robert Giffen 
enters his ‘‘emphatic protest’’ against the ignorant and 
reckless use of statistics, saying, ‘‘country has been compared 
with country, and period with period, in the most reckless 
fashion, without any regard to the comparability of the data.’’ 
This protest of the most eminent of English statisticians as to 
the misuse of statistics seems most applicable to the statistical 
methods of the United States, and especially so to our census 
statistics, which have been so juggled as to defeat their proper 
purpose. , 
In a recent speech on the Wilson Bill, Mr. Reed quoted an 
article in the Fortnightly Review as showing what a foreign writer 
thought of the results of our tariff policy. This article was 
published almost entire in the Social Economist, an organ of the 
Home Market Club, as an English view of the American tariff. 
The writer, Mr. J. Stephens Jeans, failing to comprehend our 
statistical methods, had been grossly deceived by our census 
statistics. Thus the foreigner is deceived, and then quoted to 
mislead our own people. In this article, quoted as a strong 
argument for protection because written by a free trader, Mr. 
Jeans says: ‘‘ What, however, is probably most of all remark- 
able in the recent census return of manufactures, is the fact that 
between 1880 and 1890 the actual advance in wages paid in 
manufacturing industry had increased to a larger extent than 
the increase which took place in the previous thirty years. This 
appears to be so startling that it might be deemed to be alto- 
gether incredible, were it not supported by the sober, unbiased 
testimony of a census report.’’ 
Startling indeed, and as utterly false as the oft repeated asser- 
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tion that our census estimates of value indicate an enormous 
and unprecedented increase of wealth during the so-called pro- 
tective period. 

These census statistics of valuation have deceived not only 
our own people, but foreign statisticians are accepting them as 
reliable the world over. Vincent, the English fair-trade leader 
and writer, quotes them as proof of the beneficence of protection, 
and Mulhall quoting them, remarks: ‘‘This is a prodigious 
growth of wealth in thirty years, and without parallel in the 
history of the human race.”’ 

This ‘‘prodigious’’ apparent increase, like the apparent in- 
crease in wages, is but the result of a comparison of data that 
are utterly incomparable, the earlier estimates of value being of 
assessed property only, while the later estimates are estimates of 
the true value of all property. 

Census bulletin 379, as do previous bulletins, tabulates these 
estimates made on entirely different basis, under the same head- 
ing as the estimated true value of all property, as follows : 


ae || ASSESSED VALUATION OF 
J > OF 4 5 N cR- 
TRUE VALUE OF ALL REAL AND PER REAL AND PERSONAL 





2 os. hesucnneen PROPERTY. PROPERTY. 
Per | Ine. | Per | Inc. — 
_ Amount. Cap. Per ct. Total. Cap. Per ct. 
eee 7,135,790,228 | $308 |... . || $6,024,666,909 | $260 =r 
_... ee 16,159,616,058 | 514 | 126.46 || 12,084,560,005 | 384 | 100.58 
nn 30,068 518,507 | 790 85.07 || 14,178,986,732 | 368 | 17.33 
on 43,642,000,000 | 870 45.14 || 17,139,903,495 | 342 20.88 


ae 65,037,091,197 | 1039 | 49.02 || 25,473,173,418 | 407) 48.62 





After thus falsely stating that the estimates of true value for 
1850 and 1860 are of all property it is remarked: ‘It is 
evident from the small difference between the true and assessed 
values in 1850, and from the entire omission of the value of un- 
organized territories, that no account was taken at that time of 
the vast area of vacant public lands or of any other property, 
real or personal, exempt from taxation, and the same is proba- 
bly true, at least to a considerable extent, in 1860. The true 
valuation reported for 1870 is believed to include not only the 
property taxed, but also toa great extent that exempt from 
taxation by law, or escaping it by fraudulent evasion, but little 
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information as to the kinds of property included is published. 
The report of 1880 shows a classification of the property 
included, indicating a more rigorous investigation as to the 
values.’?’ This more rigorous investigation at the census of 1880 
may be explained by the fact that the law, which previously 
placed with the marshals the duty of collecting the statistics 
and making the estimates of value, had prior to that census 
been so amended as to provide for the appointment of a special 
agent for that duty. Robert P. Porter, late Superintendent of 
Census, was appointed to that office, and though assessed values 
had increased but 20 per cent, succeeded in discovering an 
increase in true value of 45 per cent. In the remarks of 
bulletin 379 above quoted, it may be noticed that it is stated 
‘‘and the same is probably true, at least to a considerable extent, 
in 1860.’ Why is it stated as probably and partly true that 
which is known to be certainly and entirely true, unless for the 
purpose of obscuring the facts? Mr. J. K. Upton, whom it is 
stated prepared this bulletin, also prepared bulletins 104 and 
192, in which it is remarked that “‘prior to 1880 no attempt 
was made to go outside of the assessor’s returns.’’ On page 25 
of the first volume of the eleventh census, Mr. Porter in his 
‘‘Tntroduction to the Eleventh Census’ also remarks: ‘‘The 
estimate of true value is necessarily based on data more or less 
incomplete and imperfect. Prior to 1880 no attempt was made 
to go outside of the assessor’s returns.’’ These remarks, false 
as to the census of 1870, illustrate the inaccuracy of statement 
of the present census; but if prior to either 1870 or 1880 no 
attempt was made to go outside of the assessor’s returns, how 
can the valuation of 1860 be stated as the true value of all 
property? In the Chicago Record of November 5, 1892, was 
published an article by Robert P. Porter, which followed one 
published October 24, in the same paper, in which the writer of 
the present article had so conclusively demonstrated the incom- 
parability of our census estimates of value that Mr. Porter 
attempted no reply, but admitted that which had been proven 
by inserting the remark opposite the estimates of value for 1860 


and 1890 in a table which he presented: ‘‘A comparison 
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cannot be made; 1860 only includes estimated true value based 
upon assessed property.’’ In reply to a letter calling his 
attention to the manner in which the public was being deceived 
by recently issued census bulletins regarding wealth and manu- 
factures, and inclosing clippings from a number of papers in 
which the writer had criticised them, Carroll D. Wright, com- 
missioner of labor in charge of census, under date of May 3, 
writes: ‘‘You are aware, of course, that all of the tabulations 
of the eleventh census were practically completed before I took 
charge of it. If there are glaring errors in it lam unable to 
help it because I could not retake the census. My duty is 
simply to bring the results out in as creditable a way as possi- 
ble. I am in no way responsible for the plans of the census or 
the collection of statistics. I will, however, give you some 
points relative to the two classes of statistics to which you call 
attention.’’ 

Mistaking the writer’s purpose, which was not to obtain in- 
formation but a statement in our census reports regarding the 
wealth of the country conforming with the facts, and a fuller 
caution as to our manufacturing statistics, Col. Wright volun- 
teers the following information: ‘‘ Wealth:—The schedule 
issued to the United States marshals, to whom was intrusted the 
collection of social statistics in 1850, called among other things’ 
for a certain valuation of property, ‘the true valuation of all 
property to be estimated at its cash value in the place where it 
was situated.’ The returns for the true valuation for 1850 were 
first published in 1860, together with the returns for that census 
period. They are designated as ‘the true or intrinsic value of 
property’ in distinction from the assessed value, but the text 
says all property belonging to the state or to the United States 
is not included therein. In the report of 1870. specification 
is made that all classes of property are included in the figures 
of true valuation, but no details of classification are given. 
The values are admittedly expressed in the terms of the depre- 
ciated paper of the period, which during the census year ending 
May 31, 1870, was at an average discount of about twenty per 


cent. 
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‘Whatever may be the inaccuracies of previous valuations, 
this office cannot now attempt to correct them. The figures of 
true valuation for 1850 and 1860, published in bulletin No. 379, 
are those which Supt. Walker in 1870 brought forward for com- 
parison with like figures prepared by him for 1870, and all 
these figures were reproduced for similar comparison in 1880, 
and these figures for that and all previous decades are repro- 
duced in bulletin 379 for comparison with figures for 1890. The 
explanation of figures for previous years therein made is sub- 
stantially that originally published at the respective periods.’’ 

To Col. Wright’s assertion that the census office cannot now 
attempt to correct the inaccuracies of previous valuations, it 
may be said that as the valuation of 1860 was of assessed prop- 
erty, and so stated, that the inaccuracy which requires correc- 
tion is not of the earlier census, but of the present census which 
falsely states this valuation as of all property. Though Gen. 
Walker tabulated the earlier valuations with those of the census 
of 1870, he placed prominently on page 8, vol. 3, ninth census, 
a note cautioning the public against a comparison of his esti- 
mates of value with those of the previous census, and on page 
3 of the same volume he remarks : 

‘‘Valuation.—That part of the social statistics schedule of 
1850 which is devoted to the subject of valuation has always 
been understood to require : 

‘‘First.—A positive statement of real estate as assessed for 
purposes of state and local taxation. 

‘*Second.—A positive statement of the value of personal 
property as assessed for purposes of state and local taxation. 

‘*Third.—An estimate of the officer making the return of the 
true value of both species of property combined. The phrase- 
ology of the schedule in this matter is most unfortunate, but it 
has always been understood (interpreted is hardly the word) to 
mean what is given above.’ 

Gen. Walker then further explains that he had interpreted 
the law as requiring an estimate of the true value of all prop- 
erty. That Gen. Walker was not mistaken is conclusively 
shown by the statement of the superintendent of the eighth 
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census (1860), found on page 294 of volume of Mortality and 
Miscellaneous Statistics: ‘‘The marshals of the United States 
were directed to obtain from the records of the states and terri- 
tories respectively, an account of the value of real and personal 
estate as assessed for taxation. Instruction was given these 
officers to add the proper amounts to the assessments so that the 
returns should represent as well the true or intrinsic value, as 
the inadequate sum generally attached to property for taxable 
purposes. . . . . It must be borne in mind that the value 
of all taxable property was returned, including that of foreign- 
ers as well as natives, while all was omitted belonging to the 
United States.’’ These remarks seem plain, yet, notwithstand- 
ing them, the marshals’ estimate, $16,159,616,068, is universally 
quoted as representing the true value of all property at the 
census of 1860. Mr. Blaine so quoted them in his letter accept- 
ing the presidential nomination in 1884, and Mr. Reid, accept- 
ing the vice-presidential nomination, quotes Mr. Blaine’s letter 
with his false statistics as ‘‘a masterly public paper,’’ and this 
falsehood has been iterated and reiterated by McKinley, Harri- 
son, and nearly all the lesser lights of protection. It appears 
in Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,’’ and again in his 
reply to Gladstone (North American Review, January, 1890), in 
which article Mr. Blaine compared the increase of wealth shown 
by our census statistics with that shown for the United Kingdom 
by statistics which he audaciously manufactured, and attributed 
to the English statistician Giffen. 

Discovering the fraudulent character of the statistics which 
Mr. Blaine presented for the United Kingdom, the writer was 
led to investigate the census statistics which he also presented, 
and was amazed to discover the extent to which our people were 
being humbugged by statistics. He has been no less amazed 
that one possessing Col. Wright’s reputation for fairness should 
refuse to correct so palpable an error. To accomplish this, it is 
only necessary that the valuation of 1850 and 1860 should be 
tabulated with the later valuations under separate headings, as 
the value of assessed property and the value of all property. 
This would more plainly indicate the incomparability of the 
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different valuations than explanatory remarks, which experi- 
ence shows are not heeded. An investigation as to the true 
value of property in 1860 having been made by a statistician 
who was placed as special agent in charge of statistics of wealth 
of the present census, because of his eminent ability displayed 
in this very investigation, it seems strange also that the results 
of this investigation have not been given to the public by the 
census bureau. After a most extended and painstaking investi- 
gation, Fred C. Waite, late special agent of census, demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of other statisticians, including Supt. 
Porter, that the true value of all property at the census of 1860 
could not have been less than $25,000,000,000, exclusive of 
slave values. 

Regarding the manufacturing statistics, Col. Wright in his 
letter says: ‘‘The fact that a number of industries are included 
in the eleventh census that were omitted or neglected at the 
tenth, cannot lessen the value of the figures for 1890. Omitting 
these industries for 1890, the figures for the censuses can be 
used for comparison (certainly in a rough way). The figures 
reported for the two censuses are comparable in every particu- 
lar, except in so far as the schedule used at 1890 has obtained a 
more complete and full report. While the adoption of such a 
schedule was unfortunate, if the desire was to obtain only such 
figures as could be compared with 1880, it was a step in advance, 
and has resulted in obtaining a more complete report of the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries than shown by any 
previous census. The canvass of the principal cities was un- 
doubtedly more thorough than at 1880, but on the other hand it 
is believed the canvass of the rural districts was more complete 
at 1880 than at 1890. It therefore cannot be said that the en- 
tire canvass of 1890 was more complete than at 1880. It is 
probable the more thorough canvass of cities at 1890 has re- 
sulted in a large showing for such industries as masonry, car- 
pentering, plumbing, painting, and paper hanging, referred to 
by you. Undoubtedly a number of establishments were omitted 
in the canvass of both censuses. . . . . The inclusion in 
the schedule of separate questions concerning the number and 
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salary of officers, firm members, and clerks has without doubt 
resulted in obtaining a more complete report of these classes, 
but it cannot be said that they were ‘entirely omitted in 1880, 
because the schedules used for some of the textile industries had 
separate questions for these classes. It is true, however, that 
in the large majority of industries, officers, firm members, and 
clerks were only reported where the manufacturer considered 
they should be included, in answer to the question, ‘ Greatest 
number of hands employed at any one time during the year?’ 
and ‘Average number of hands employed?’ The schedule of 
1890 also has separate questions concerning piece work, and this 
may have resulted in a more ful! report of that class of em- 
ployees. . . . . The criticism that ‘explanatory remarks 
count for little as the figures only are taken,’ seems to be trivial ; 
all statistical data must be accompanied with explanation, and 
any one attempting to use the figures should give such explana- 
tion careful study. There is nothing to warrant the conclusion 
that in organizing the eleventh census the schedule for the 
statistics of manufactures was drafted with the intention of col- 
lecting statistics that would be misleading.’’ The writer’s criti- 
cism that explanatory remarks count for little, cannot be trivial 
if true, and the fact that our census figures are universally 
quoted in utter disregard of the remarks substantiate its truth. 
Col. Wright asserts that ‘‘ the figures reported at the two cen- 
suses for the same industries are comparable in every particular, 
except in so far as the schedule used in 1890 has obtained a more 
complete and full report.’’ That is precisely the point; as in the 
statistics of valuation a comparison of the earlier valuation, 
representing little more than half the wealth of the country, 
with the later valuations, which are a full if not an exaggerated 
valuation of the entire wealth, indicates an increase which has 
no foundation in fact, so a comparison of the incomplete show- 
ing of the earlier manufacturing statistics with the fuller show- 
ing of the present census is grossly misleading. As to the in- 
clusion of the employer and officers of corporations as wage- 
earners, while it is true that in the cotton goods industry 2,115 
officers and clerks were included in the enumeration as em- 
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ployees, their salaries were not included in the wage account 
nor were they included in the number of operatives. (See page 
1125, vol. 2, Compendium Tenth Census. ) 

In the present census not only are salaries of officers and 
clerks included in the wage account, but also the estimated 
value of the services of the employer. Such inclusion, together 
with the inclusion of a far larger proportion of the higher paid 
city mechanics, can have no other effect than to greatly increase 
the apparent average of wages. 

On page 704, part 2, Compendium Eleventh Census, it is re- 
marked : ‘‘No previous census of the United States obtained so 
complete reports regarding such trades as masonry, carpenter- 
ing, blacksmithing, cooperage, painting, plumbing, and similar 
trades using machinery to a limited extent.’’ Referring to the 
tables we find enumerated at the tenth and eleventh censuses : 


1880 1890 


NIE Sisal aeadsasuncae eas ea ceuwe® 54,138 140,120 
Plumbers 9,684 42,583 
Painters and paper hangers............. 17,711 56,281 
Plasterers 10,624 


. Masonry (brick and stone) y 108,405 


We have here in five occupations an increase of 265 per cent, 
with an increase in population of 25 per cent. A similar 
increase, though somewhat less marked, we find in similar 
employments. In these occupations, wages as reported average 
50 per cent higher than in other occupations. We find besides 
reported 461,049 employers, clerks, and officers of corporations 
whose average wages as reported are nearly double the average 
wages of other employees. Evidently no fair comparison can 
be made of these statistics. Possibly there was no intention to 
mislead, and, as Col. Wright declares, ‘‘the schedule was 
evidently drafted with the desire to obtain a complete report of 
the mechanical and manufacturing industries.’’ If so, it seems 
strange that lower paid industries, that are as truly mechanical 
or manufacturing as applying paint or hanging paper, have 
been so entirely neglected. If, instead of including a million of 
higher paid city employees not previously enumerated, Mr. 
Porter had included alike number of farm laborers, who use 
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machinery to a larger extent than painters, plumbers, and 
plasterers, he might have succeeded in showing a large decrease 
instead of a large increase in the average of wages. 

It does not seem strange that Col. Wright declares, ‘‘I am in 
no way responsible for the plans of the census or the collection 
of statistics,’ for to indorse them would be to condemn the 
work of the Labor Bureau. Mr. Porter’s statistics indicate an 
increase of wages from 1880 to 1890 of 39 per cent. The in- 
vestigations of Col. Wright’s bureau, as shown in the report of 
the Senate finance committee regarding prices and wages, indi- 
cate an increase in the average of wages for the same period of 
12.3 per cent. By that report it appears also that from 1872, 
the year preceding our most disastrous panic, to 1890 wages had 
increased (gold value) 4 per cent, while from 1872 to 1880 there 
was a decrease of 6 per cent. Thus a large part of the increase 
from 1880 to 1890 was but a recovery from the fall during the 
preceding decade. For the thirty years, 1850-1880, wages in- 
creased 52.64 per cent, while from 1846, when the revenue 
tariff commenced, to 1872, wages increased 70 per cent.* Let 
Col. Wright, if he can and so desires, reconcile his statistics 
with those of Mr. Porter intended to exemplify the beauties of 
protection. 

The character of Mr. Porter’s census is perhaps best illus- 
trated in the showing of capital invested. Gas, illuminating 
and heating, for Chicago shows a capital of $40,857,246, which 
is pretty well understood in Chicago is from three to four times 
the actual bona fide investment of the gas trust. On this capital, 
the profits indicated are 5 per cent. 

Taking the cotton goods industry as an example of the relia- 
bility of these statistics, we find in census bulletin 249 the statis- 
tics of four cotton goods establishments located at Manchester, 

* We have here quoted the simple average. Averaged omen | to the statistician’s 
estimate of importance, the Senate report indicates an increase from 1880 to 1890 of 17 


per cent and from 1872 to 1890 of not quite 10 percent. From 1846 to 1872 the increase 
shown is 72 per cent. 


Neither our census reports nor the investigations of the Department of Labor take 
any account of our most important industry, agriculture. 

Nine thorough investigations regarding farm wages have been made by the sta- 
tistician of the Department of Agriculture. 

These investigations show that while wages increased 50 per cent from 1860 to 1866, 
that there was after that a fall offsetting 46 of the 50 per cent increase, leaving a net 
increase from 1860 to 1892 of but 4 per cent. 
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N. H. (We take the bulletins of cities because only in them 
is given the detailed account of expenses from which may be 
ascertained the interest account.) These establishments have a 
reported aggregate capital of $14,017,554; plant, $7,410,360; 
live assets, $6,434,944; and an interest account included in 
miscellaneous expenses of $135,748, with a product of $10,957,- 
219. At five per cent the amount paid as interest would pay 
for the use of $2,714,960, which, added to the active capital, 
makes a total active capital of $9,149,904 required for the 
handling of $10,957,219 of product. 

Five cotton goods establishments in Holyoke, Mass. (bulletin 
286), report an active capital of $2,992,022 and an interest 
account of $104,634, indicating borrowed capital to the amount 
of $2,092,680, making a total live capital of $5,084,702 required 
for the handling $4,392,722 of product. Cotton goods are 
staple and sold largely on orders and for cash and seldom on 
long time. Those well informed regarding the business state 
that the active capital should be turned over at least five times 
in a year. This being so, it would require but $878,544 to 
handle the latter product, showing that over $4,200,000 of this 
reported capital is mythical. As to the amount of water in the 
capital reported as invested in plant, we have no means of com- 
puting. The capital reported in the building trades seems even 
more absurdly out of proportion to the product. 

The estimates of capital are evidently based on profits and to 
a large extent represent the value of the power to plunder 
possessed by the trusts and combines that have waxed numerous 
and powerful. Should footpads form a trust and float their 
securities, based on prospective plunder and no outlay save for 
burglars’ tools and the corruption fund necessary to convince our 
legislative and executive officers that their trust, as has been 
said of other trusts, is a private matter with which they have 
no right to interfere, we should have capital of the same char- 
acter as much of the alleged capital included in our census 
reports. Of this mythical character is much of our boasted in- 
crease of wealth. 

By this over capitalization apparent profits are diminished, 
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while figures as to wages are so juggled as to make it appear 
that the wage-earner reaps the benefit of our present economic 
system. In showing how the apparent average of wages has 
been increased through the inclusion of a larger proportion of 
those engaged in the higher paid industries, we have quoted 
wages as reported. The figures, however, are delusive. It is 
not true that these industries pay so much better than others. 

The census reports give ‘‘total of wages’’ and ‘‘average 
number of employees’’—to divide the former by the latter does 
not correctly indicate the average earnings; for the total of 
wages are the earnings of the whole, and not of the average 
number of employees: In factories where employment is 
steady there is little difference, but in the building trades, in 
which but a small proportion of those employed can count on 
steady work for the entire year, the difference is material. In 
the busy season all may be employed at the highest wages, 
while for a part of the year but few find employment and at re- 
duced wages. 

To illustrate: A painting and paper hanging establishment 
may employ 100 men for one hundred days at $3.00 per day ; 60 
men another hundred days at $2.50, and ten men another 
hundred days at $2.00. This would make the total of wages 
for 300 days, $47,000 and the average number of employees 
56%. Dividing the total of wages by the average number 
employed, we have an apparent average of earnings of $829. 
As, however, there are 100 employees instead of 56%, the 
correct average earnings would be $470, making a vast differ- 
ence to the wage-earner, if not to the statistician. Though the 
above is not an attempt to estimate the average employment, 
it is probably nearer the truth than might be supposed. 

While these juggled statistics fail to deceive wage-earners who 
know from bitter experience how false they are, they do deceive 
others who are often disposed to condemn the discontent of those 
whom they are led to believe are well paid. Could the wage- 
earner discover in his pocket the increased wages that alleged 
statisticians are able to show on paper, there would be less dis- 
content because less misery. H. L. BLiss. 





ECONOMIC COOPERATION—A REPLY. 


BY STOUGHTON COOLEY, ESQ. 


HE article in the September JOURNAL by E. M. Burchard, 

in answer to my article in the June number, is but an- 

other illustration of the charge originally made, that the seekers 

after codperation do not know that which they seek. Having 

in some way become possessed of the idea that nature is illogical, 

and natural law unjust, these would-be reformers have under- 
taken to supersede the natural order by one of their own. 

It will be remembered that the original proposition was that 
we have at present a perfect system of codperation, an ideal 
system in fact, barring the element of monopoly. That is, if 
the element of monopoly, that peculiar property granted to 
some of the citizens to the exclusion of others, be eliminated, 
the producers of to-day will get all they produce, and the whole 
system of production will be carried on under natural law 
which makes a just return to each and all. 

In answer to this Mr. Burchard says: ‘‘ Man has always 
produced wealth with his nobility and exchanged it with his 
meanness.’’ In other words, his charge is that man seeks in 
his nobility to wring from nature all he can in production, 
while in his meanness he seeks to wring from his fellows all he 
can in exchange for what he has produced. Man can be trusted 
to produce wealth but not to exchange it. Hence the proposi- 
tion is made that the wealth when produced shall be valued by 
some person or board appointed by the government, or by the 
people, and exchange currency issued therefor. The goods so 
appraised shall be stored in government warehouses subject to 
the demand of the holders of the certificates. 

All this confusion comes from a lack of understanding of the 
true nature of production. Goods are not produced till they 
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are placed in the hands of the consumers; and every person 
who in any way contributes toward that end is to that extent a 
producer in the true sense of the word. When the farmer digs 
his potatoes he is producing them as much as when he plants or 
hoes them. And when he hauls them to market he is producing 
them in the same sense that he did when he planted them. The 
potatoes are no more use in the farmer’s field or bin than they 
are in the ground; they must be put in the hands of the con- 
sumer before they are of any service to him. If the farmer is so 
far from the market that it is inconvenient for him to raise the 
potatoes and market them too, and he calls in the services of 
another who will give all his time to hauling the potatoes to 
market, that other is producing the potatoes just as the farmer 
is. If one tills the ground all the time, and the other gives his 
time to hauling the produce to and from the market, the case is 
the same as it would be if each tilled the ground part of the 
time and hauled to market part of the time. Neither can be 
said to be of more consequence than the other. By delivering 
his own potatoes the farmer can compel the teamster to raise his 
own potatoes; by raising potatoes himself the teamster can 
compel the farmer to deliver his own. Here we have codpera- 
tion, if they work together at all. These two realize that by 
giving their attention each to one thing, and exchanging with 
the other, they are better off than if each worked for himself 
alone. Now what shall be the basis of trade between these two 
codperators? Manifestly it must be the half of the mutual 
gain. If either tries to exact more the other will refuse to 
cooperate. 

This is service at cost. Cost as here used has its simple 
dictionary meaning, the effort given to secure certain benefits. 
But suppose the element of monopoly be introduced—as is 
actually the case. Suppose the teamster had the sole right to 
the use of the road. Then when it came to the making of 
terms with the farmer the latter would be compelled to accept 
whatever terms the teamster offered. For not only would he 
be unable to haul his potatoes to market on the teamster’s road, 
but his potatoes would be of no use to him at all. The limit of 
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the charge which the teamster could make would be the 
amount which the farmer would rather give than starve. The 
actual charge would be that which would leave the farmer 
enough to keep him in good working condition. Or suppose 
the monopoly to be on the other side. Suppose the farmer 
owns all the farm land. The teamster is then the victim. As 
he can not raise potatoes except on the farmer’s land he must 
yield to the terms demanded. And those terms will be, as in 
the other case, such as will allow the victim to maintain him- 
self in good condition. In the natural order, where each has an 
equal right to the use of the earth, or the road, which is simply 
the way to the earth, there can be no injury to either, for the 
reason that either can appeal from the demand and do his own 
service. So that in comparing their services each can enumerate 
only those efforts which have actually been performed. But if 
the teamster owns the road or the farmer owns the land, the one 
who is thus advantageously placed can demand of the other not 
only pay for the services he has rendered, but also pay for the 
monopoly. This is the difference between service at cost, as it 
should be, and service at cost plus monopoly, as it actually is. 
This simple illustration will serve for the multifarious duties 
of society. We can divide the farmer’s interests into all the 
various forms of primary production, including mining and 
manufacturing. We can subdivide the teamster’s interests into 
their various parts, such as the railroads, the merchants, com- 
mission merchants, bankers, ete. All industry can be divided 
into the two forms of primary production and secondary pro- 
duction. Primary production consists in bringing forth wealth 
from the earth and fashioning the materials as desired. The 
secondary production consists in exchange, in gathering the 
wealth into central storehouses and then distributing it to the 
consumers. It is as idle to say that one form of production is 
more important than another as to say that smelting furnaces 
are more important than rolling mills. Pig iron is of no use 
unless it be subsequently worked into shape; nor is the finished 
iron possible without the smelting furnace. There is never any 
difficulty in making terms between the real producers of 
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wealth. There is always a common interest between the pri- 
mary and the secondary forms of production. Each must 
yield to the other part of the advantage of the codperation, else 
the injured one will refuse to participate. Should any cause 
other than that of monopoly give to one class an undue'share in 
the increase, members of the other class would begin to change 
their calling till competition reduced the excessive shares to a 
level. 

From the time of the earliest speculations of the nature of 
the creation of wealth there has been a large class of conserva- 
tives who have held that the only producers of wealth are those 
who actually dig it from the earth and fashion the materials 
into shape; that persons engaged in commerce or trade are 
parasites preying upon the real producers. But it must be 
apparent after a moment’s reflection that any one who assists 
the primary producer is a party to the production. The 
farmer’s wife by cooking his meals and mending his clothes 
enables him to give that much more time to the raising of 
potatoes; and she may truly be said to be a party to the act of 
raising potatoes to the extent she enables the farmer to work in 
the field instead of cooking his meals, mending his clothes, or 
keeping his house in order. The same is true of the teamster 
who delivers the potatoes, and it is true of the teamster’s wife 
when she enables him to keep the road by preparing for him his 
meals and performing all the offices which fall to the lot of 
woman. The potatoes are produced only when delivered to the 
consumer, and every one who has been a party to the act isa 
producer of the potatoes. As there is no difference between 
the interests of the producers, so there is no difference in the 
incentives to honesty or dishonesty. The philosophers who 
thought those engaged in the primary forms of production were 
the only real producers, inculcated at the same time the idea 
that they embraced all the virtue. The traders from time 
immemorial have been looked upon by those who were not 
traders as a dishonest class; they were in fact, as the state 
socialists claim, engaged in an occupation whose every incentive 
was toward dishonesty. 
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Nothing could be farther from the truth. If. comparisons 
were possible it would be found that the farmers are the most 
dishonest class of people engaged in production. Men are dis- 
honest because they are ignorant of the effects of wrong-doing, or 
because they are the victims of oppression ; and as farmers have 
less advantages in the way of learning than other classes, and 
as they are common prey to all monopolies, it is but natural that 
they should be least guided by the canons of morality. It is 
not, however, with the actual dishonesty we are dealing, but 
the incentives to dishonesty. All wealth is the result of labor 
applied to the natural elements; and it is not only a natural 
but a wise and just law of nature which prompts man to seek 
to secure the greatest possible amount of wealth with the least 
possible amount of labor. Men do not labor for the sake of 
laboring, but for the sake of the wealth which labor produces. 
And as labor is a sacrifice of energy, the less we give for a cer- 
tain result the more is our gain. Whether or not a man is to 
save his efforts by devising better methods of labor, or by steal- 
ing from his neighbor, is a matter of morals. There is always 
the incentive to steal, and there is likewise the incentive to 
devise new ways of production; which prevails must always 
depend upon the man. But man’s nobleness is no more dis- 
played by delving in the earth than in driving a wagon, nor is 
his meanness more apparent in conducting a shop than in 
digging coal. The man who as a commission merchant manip- 
ulates prices of produce to the injury of his customers, is but 
the companion of the farmer who plants pumpkins among his 
watermelons in order that the pollen of the former may mix with 
the latter, thus giving the melon the keeping qualities of the 
pumpkin, though robbing it of its sweetness. The banker who 
shaves notes overly fine is but the companion of the farmer who 
sells frosted potatoes. The merchant who misrepresents his 
goods is but the fellow of the farmer who misrepresents his. 
We cannot say that the one is more dishonest than the other, or 
that the occupation of the one gives more opportunities or in- 
ducements for dishonesty than the other. Andso far from the 
government inspector’s or appraiser’s action removing the in- 
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centive or opportunity for dishonesty on the part of the pro- 
ducer, we know government inspectors and appraisers to be less 
efficient than private ones. Meat which the Jewish inspector 
condemns at the Chicago packing houses is accepted by the city 
inspectors. 

Starving men will always steal, no matter what may be their 
calling in life. And just as men are pressed toward the limits 
of subsistence their disposition to steal grows. The farmer and 
the teamster if left alone will have little disposition to steal. 
Neither will care to wrong the other, not only because he knows 
it to be immoral but because the other can escape the act by 
refraining from having intercourse with him. But the teamster 
with the monopoly of the road immediately begets in the farmer 
a desire to retaliate in some way, and as he cannot appeal to 
force he must resort to cunning. This is the situation to-day. 
Monopoly has taken from the producers so much that the latter 
are constantly trying by dishonest means to get what honest 
means should give them. 

It is because civilization tries to ‘‘supersede the natural law 
of human conduct by legal enactments ’’ that all the trouble has 
come upon us. Man cannot make laws. He can only discover 
nature’s laws and give them expression. Toattempt to suspend 
the law of competition is as futile as to attempt to arrest the 
law of gravity. Nor is there more reason for suspending the 
law of competition because some man has been defrauded by 
cunning than it would be to suspend the law of gravity because 
a sick man had not strength enough in his legs to bear the 
weight of his body. The state socialist says the man who raises 
potatoes and the man who makes a spade cannot be trusted to 
exchange them because each will try to get the better part of 
the bargain. True, each wishes to get as much as possible for 
what he has to exchange, but he can get no more than the other 
is willing to give. True, each wishes to place a high valuation 
upon his own products and a low valuation upon his neighbor’s, 
but neither will accept the valuation till it is mutually satisfac- 
tory. Because men instinctively feel that they must secure all 
they can for a given effort, the state socialist proposes to have 
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the community appoint one man, or set of men, to determine the 
value of the products of labor. The proposition is as absurd as to 
attempt to fix the specific gravity of the various forms of matter. 
What does a well-paid official in a comfortable office know of the 
value of potatoes? What does he know of the labor necessary 
to produce them? What does any man know of the cost of 
production save the man who gave the effort? What man can 
know the worth of my labor, or how much of it shall be given 
for a day’s time of my neighbor’s? Who can determine except 
my neighbor and myself? Who has any right to decide, save 
my neighbor and myself? My labor is mine and his labor is 
his. If we wish to exchange we do so, if we do not wish to ex- 
change we do not. Who in all the broad creation has the right 
to step in and say that we shall or shall not exchange, or upon 
what terms it shall be done ? 

There is but one legitimate primary function of government, 
that of maintaining order. When order is preserved, when any 
citizen is prevented from imposing upon another, when he is 
prevented from taking from another anything against his will, 
the imperative duties of government have been discharged. 
The police power must be exercised to prevent disturbances of 
the peace. The right to the use of the earth must be main- 
tained, because men have that right through the fact of being. 
The highways, whether they be railroads or common roads, 
must belong to all, else the right to the land will be barren. 
The land is the property of the whole people because it is a 
natural element like man himself, and without the land man 
cannot exist. The highways must be public and free to all or 
the people cannot get to the land. Question may be raised as 
to how these common rights are to be exercised, but no thinking 
person can question the right itself. In looking to the end it is 
always best to take the simplest means which will accomplish 
the desired result. Hence if the government takes economic 
rent in the shape of taxation, i. e., if that value which attaches 
to land through the growth of population regardless of the im- 
provements—a value, which, being due to the industry of all the 
people, belongs to all the people—if this be taken for taxes and 
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expended in maintaining necessary government service it will 
go to all alike. And at the same time it will be sufficient to 
defray government expenses and free all products of individual 
labor from taxation. And if in addition to this the government 
destroys the monopoly of transportation and those other forms 
of industry which depend upon franchises and are of their 
nature monopolies, the citizen will enjoy all his rights. 

The laborer is indeed robbed to-day. He must give of his 
toil for the privilege of living on the earth, simply because he 
was born at a later day than the person who ‘‘owns’’ the land 
in question. And having made terms with the landlord for 
permission to raise his potatoes, he must satisfy the man who 
owns the highway over which the potatoes must be taken to 
market. There is no difficulty about the farmer and the manu- 
facturer determining to their mutual satisfaction how many 
potatoes shall be given for a spade. But there is the utmost 
difficulty in the manufacturer making just terms with the man 
who owns the iron-bearing earth. The mineral land known to 
exist is a fixed quantity, and as the demands of society increase, 
the holders of the land continue to advance the price. So there 
is the utmost difficulty in the farmer’s making just terms with 
the railroad, because there is but one available and he must 
accept its terms or do without. The monopoly which prevents 
competition is the cause of all the mischief, and not the compe- 
tition itself. Civilized society is everywhere run in the natural 
order except as regards the monopolies which have been granted 
to favored ones. The only persons who have any right to place 
a value upon a thing or to say what shall be done with it are 
those who produced it; and the valuation must be mutually 
satisfactory or the trade will not be made. 

The charge is made by the state socialists that modern society 
is breaking down because of the law of competition. This is 
not true. Breaking down modern society undoubtedly is, and ifa 
change is not soon made it will be in a state of utter chaos; this, 
however, is due not to competition but to the lack of it. Never 
since land was reduced to private ownership, or public functions 
discharged by private citizens, has there been free competition 
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or freedom of contract. Every transaction which takes place 
within the pale of civilized society must pay toll to monopoly. 
Wherever two producers, free and independent persons, come 
together with wealth created by their own labor, they must sub- 
mit to the blackmail of monopoly before they are permitted to 
transact any business. Not only are they always a prey to this 
monopoly, but the monopoly is of such a nature that it increases 
as their ability to pay increases, so that, notwithstanding the 
immense improvements which have been made by the genius 
and industry of man, his lot is little if any better than it was 
centuries ago. Men undertake to make astove. One agrees to 
dig the ore, another smelts the ore, another molds the iron, and 
another puts the parts together and finishes it. The whole 
number of stoves is divided among the men in a mutually 
arranged proportion. This is the natural process of produc- 
tion ; this is cooperation. But men in their ignorance have 
enacted laws which permit some men to own the ore-bearing 
land as though they had made it; and others are permitted to 
own the road running between the mine and the foundry. The 
owner of the mine gives no labor toward producing the stove ; 
he merely gives the miner permission to dig the ore on condi- 
tion that some of the stoves be given him. The owner of the 
road, the man who has a franchise giving him the exclusive 
right to have a road in that part of the country, gives no labor 
to the making of the stoves; he allows other laborers to make 
the road for him, and to use it when made, in consideration of a 
certain number of stoves being paid him. Under free condi- 
tions no one and no part of the men can deprive another of his 
just share of the codperation. If such attempt be made he will 
work for himself, or in conjunction with others who will treat 
him fairly. But when the mineral is owned by one man and 
the road to it is owned by another, there is no recourse but to 
submit to the demands of the monopolists. Men may and do 
try to overcome the disadvantage they are under by working 
harder, and by inventing new processes of manufacturing in 
order that they may pay the landlord his charge and still have 
enough left. But this must always be a futile effort. The 
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charge of the landlord, like that of all monopolists, is not 
gauged by the service rendered but by what the victim can pay. 
All monopoly is based upon the principle of charging ‘‘ all the 
traffic will bear.’”’ And as landowners have an absolute monop- 
oly and railroads an almost absolute monopoly, their charges 
are such that society has been brought to the verge of disrup- 
tion. 

The remedy lies not in destroying the competition we now 
have, but in establishing absolutely free competition. Nor is 
this a difficult task. All that is necessary to be done is to 
destroy the monopolies which the laws foster. The railroads 
must be made as public and impartial in their service as the 
postal department, or as the common roads and streets. If the 
government can take charge of a railroad which the directors 
have ruined, and after a few years’ management by the court’s 
receiver, restore it to sound financial condition, it is safe to 
assume that it can manage the roads which are not financially 
embarrassed to begin with. The treatment of the land 
is even simpler. The taxes which are now levied upon im- 
provements will be abolished gradually, but as quickly as 
possible, and a corresponding increase made on land values. 
Carefully prepared statistics show that the annual rental value 
of land just about equals the annual expenditure for govern- 
mental service. Hence to take the annual rental value of the 
land in the shape of a tax would not only provide ample 
revenue for the use of the government—local, state, and 
national—but it would: change the whole nature of land-owner- 
ship. Since the increasing value which comes from the growth 
of population would be turned into the public treasury as fast 
as it appeared, there would be no advantage in owning land ex- 
cept for use. Land speculation would disappear just as slave 
speculation has disappeared. The large quantities of vacant 
land in city and country, amounting to a vastly greater quantity 
than that in use, would either be put to use by the owners or 
abandoned. All the land in use by individuals would contribute 
‘to society the annual value which society confers upon it; the 
abandoned land would serve as an outlet to the future increase 
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of population. Upon this free land any one could enter and 
make a good living; for it would not be the so-called free land 
of the far West which we now speak of, but the unused lands 
which lie near the centers of population—lands which are of 
immense productivity. Free access to this land would set a high - 
standard of wages. So long as labor had access to this land, 
capital would have to offer such good terms to labor to keep it 
in the shop and factory, that there would be room for nothing 
but the legitimate returns to capital—monopoly would disap- 
pear, and labor would cooperate under free conditions. 

This simple remedy involves no overturning of present insti- 
tutions, no revolution in present affairs, such as the socialists, 
communists, anarchists, and other unnatural reformers con- 
template; but rather the fulfilment of past policies, the comple- 
tion of present ideas. The remedy is easy of introduction, and 
it is sufficient. If the laborer has free access to the land and 
impartial transportation at cost, no amount of capital and no 
combination of his fellows can deprive him of any part of his 
product. The force of a planet cannot crush an eggshell unless 
it be pushed against something. . With all monopolies destroyed 
labor will not be dependent upon the wisdom or integrity of a 
judge, board, or commission for its rights, but upon a natural 
law, which, if freed from man-made restrictions, will produce 
the same harmony in the industrial world that gravity does in 


the physical world. 
STOUGHTON COOLEY. 
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[Notes and comments concerning affairs of interest to intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. Address communications for this department to 
Outlook Department, American Journal of Politics, 114 Nassau 
Street, New York City.] 


JARELESS SCHOOL WoRK.—Commenting on such work, the Mil- 
waukee Journal says there is too much of it to be observed. ‘ The in- 
telligence of the free man is the safest guarantee for his freedom. The 
young citizen must learn to discriminate between facts and assertions, 
and he must do so honestly. He is then assured against the wily arts 
of the demagogue who deals in fiction, and qualified to listen to the 
advice of the patriot who deals in facts. 

‘That school will fail in its mission which does not recognize the wel- 
fare of the state and the community as its highest mission, and it does 
miss it when it condescends to methods not in strict harmony with 
educational] principles. Whenever superficiality is encouraged in the 
school the difficulties for conducting the government will increase, be- 
cause the political fraud will prosper better than principle.”’ 


JUDGE COOLEY ON PRESENT Civic CoNDITIONS.—Hon. T. M. 
Cooley, member A. I. C., delivered a notable address before the late 
meeting of the American Bar Association, in which he ably reviewed 
present civic conditions. Judge Cooley has been requested to furnish 
the substance of his instructive address for publication in the next 
issue of this magazine. 


Pror. Ety’s ‘ SocrALisM.’’—The proposed trial of Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, member A. I. C., of the University of Wisconsin, on the charge 
of teaching socialism to the students of that institution, came to an 
abrupt conclusion through the refusal of the principal accuser of the 
professor to appear in the case, This refusal was based on the ground 
that the investigation, as planned, could not be thorough and impar- 
tial. However that may be, we do not believe that a thorough and 
impartial investigation could result in anything less than the acquittal 
of Prof. Ely. The outcry raised against him has been for the most 
part of a cheap and shallow sort. Prof. Ely is a profound student 
along economic and sociological lines, and a man of original ideas and 
progressive tendencies. Like most men of this class he is somewhat 
ahead of the times in some of his doctrines, and is certain for this rea- 
son to be abused, misrepresented, and maligned. Time will show, as 
we believe, and not a far distant time either, that his teachings are in 
all essential points sound and wise.—Christian Work. 
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A WoRD TO CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS.—Under this heading an 
article appears in the New York Sun of September 10, from the late 
president of Trinity College, N. C., as follows: ‘In the Sun of Sep- 
tember 6 you note that the Congregationalist thinks that the Christian 
Endeavorers might hold the balance of power between the two leading 
political parties, and thus dominate political nominations. 

‘“‘T regret that so steady a religious guide should unwittingly lead 
the Endeavorers into temptation. Satan once did the same thing in 
taking the Savior to the top of the mountain and offering to him the 
possibilities of dominion. I therefore consider this suggestion as per- 
nicious as it can be in its tendency, all the more that it comes from so 
high a source. The real work of the society is to wield spiritual power, 
not to take the part of a political remnant, for which, as you say, there 
would no doubt be a price as soon as it came into market, as some of it 
must if it proceeded in this manner to redeem politics. 

‘The’ moral earnestness of the army of Endeavorers naturally im- 
pels its members to help to save society as well as individuals from its 
sins. But in this very enlargement of its conception of duty lies its 
danger—in the disposition, which the Congregationalist is caught en- 
couraging, to rely upon its numerical power and its capacity to control 
machinery for social salvation. Its service in social or political regen- 
eration must consist rather in adding to its already ardent and virtuous 
faith an intelligent understanding of the civil obligations of the Chris- 
tian citizen. Therefore it seems to me that it were far better to en- 
courage the Endeavorers, who are really a power for righteousness, to 
join with some non-partisan organization like the American Institute 
of Civics, than to suggest to them the possibility even of saving society 
by taking the political machinery out of the hands of one party and 
turning it over to the other. That would be much like swapping dol- 
lars from pocket to pocket to get rich.’-—John Franklin Crowell. 


PRINCETON SOCIOLOGICAL CLUB.—Rev. George T. Purves, D.D., 
member A. I. C., of Princeton Theological Seminary, is president of a 
club composed of students of that institution organized for the discus- 
sion and investigation of sociological problems. It is the intention of 
the club to codperate in the accomplishment of practical work. 


CorRRUPT LEGISLATION.—The editor of Christian Work quotes from 
and comments on Moorfield Storey’s recent address before the State 
Bar Association of New York, as follows : 

‘Mr. Storey is a leading member of the Boston bar, and has been 
prominently identified for years with various civic reform movements 
in that city and throughout the country. He isa man of calm judg- 
ment and conservative tendencies, and his address, severe and sweep- 
ing as it is on some points, cannot be regarded as arash and uncon- 
sidered utterance. When, therefore, Mr. Storey uses such language as 
the following, the situation becomes one demanding the most serious 
attention of all citizens who have the welfare of their country at heart : 
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‘¢¢ From the most august legislative body in the country, the Senate of 
the United States, down to the aldermen of New York, the citizen too 
often distrusts, fears, and is ashamed of his representatives. The 
business community throughout the country welcomes the adjourn- 
ment of Congress as the end of a season filled with perplexity and 
dread. When a state legislature meets, every great corporation within 
its reach prepares for self-defense, knowing by bitter experience how 
hospitably attacks upon its property are received in committee and on 
the floor. The citizen of New York needs no light from me as to the 
character of the legislature. In Massachusetts, during each successive 
season for years, I have heard on every hand ‘This is the worst 
legislature we have ever had,’’ but I do not believe that Massachusetts 
is more unfortunate than her sisters in New England, and if the old- 
time virtues still exist in Pennsylvania, or Maryland, or California, or 
the great states of the South, the West, and the Northwest, I shall 
hope to learn from their representatives in this body the secrets of its 
preservation.’ 

‘This, as we have said, is very strong language, and there is much 
besides like it, but who shall say that it is not literally true? So far as 
our state and our own municipality is concerned, we know that the 
truth is only half told. The annual biographical record of our city’s 
legislative representatives at Albany and Washington brought out by 
the City Reform Club is a document that would bring a blush of shame, 
it seems to us, toan Ashantee savage, if the same things were said of 
his rulers. It reveals in the bare plain statement of facts that we are 
governed, so far as our city representatives are concerned, by a pack of 
filthy knaves—rumsellers, pothouse politicians, and other creatures of 
this stamp, persons whom no respectable man would think for a 
moment of inviting within the doors of his home. There are a few 
representatives not to be included in this list, but not more than four 
or five altogether. 

‘* But statements of this kind have been frequently made in the past 
few years, and are not denied anywhere. The question is, What shall 
be done about it? Mr. Storey says the remedy for the condition de- 
scribed lies in the citizen himself. ‘There are,’ he says, ‘ three pos- 
sible points of attack—the men who receive the money, the methods 
by which it is paid, and the men who pay it. You must raise the 
character of your legislators. You must strip bribery of every com- 
fortable cloak. You must make men realize that they are themselves 
disgraced when they corrupt their fellows. Our self-constituted politi- 
cal leaders talk much about the public, but they fear nothing as much 
as the expression of its real opinion.’ The separation of national 
from state and municipal elections, the enactment of stricter laws as 
to bribery and other crimes against the ballot, and the possible adop- 
tion of the referendum are among the remedies which he proposes. 
Added to all this there must be, in our opinion, ampler and more gener- 
ous provision in our systems of education for the instruction of young 
pecple in the principles of good governmert, and in the practical 
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operations of political and governmental machinery. Legislative 
remedies will not of themselves be effectual unless they are supple- 
mented by the active participation of all good men in the affairs of 
government. More attention must be paid in our churches, our 
schools, and our homes to the development of genuine patriotic feeling 
and to inculcation of sound doctrine respecting the rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of American citizenship.” 


THE INDIANA GooD CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE is the title of a move- 
ment which has grown out of a meeting of Christian Endeavorers pre- 
viously held for the purpose of considering the possibility of effective 
work for the promotion of better civic conditions. Of this body the 
Congregationalist says that ‘‘ it declares war against the saloon and the 
political organization of saloon keepers, against gambling, social evils, 
and lawlessness, the corrupting influences of corporations and trusts, 
and against the efforts of political leaders in any and all parties to de- 
feat the highest interests of the whole people. It will seek to arouse 
the spirit of good citizenship and to unite in action those who stand 
for a high standard of morality in political affairs. It will support 
honest and capable men as candidates for office, without respect to 
party. It will unite local bodies to carry out its purposes through 
committees, ascertaining the character and sentiments of candidates 
for political offices, and disseminating the information thus gathered. 

‘The difficulties which will beset such a movement as this are great. 
The influence of the organization will be desired by each party, claimed 
wherever possible, and its motives maligned by those whose plans it 
opposes. Those who do battle for good government in the arena of 
politics may expect to receive as well as give hard blows. The Good 
Citizenship League cannot grapple with the Saloon Keepers’ Associa- 
tion without finding that body on its own level, and getting bespat- 
tered with the mud in which it stands. Unscrupulous but able and 
skilled and tireless politicians, who devote their lives to securing the 
prizes of office, will not be defeated by denunciations and mere declara- 
tions of good principles. 

‘* Nevertheless the battle must be fought. It must be renewed in every 
generation ; and there are peculiar reasons at present for entering upon 
an aggressive campaign, and peculiar encouragements to do this. The 
young people of this country hold its destinies largely in their hands. 
He is not a patriot who does not wish them heartily to take up political 
duties and is not glad to join with them in this great work. The foes 
whici these Christian organizations propose to fight are the enemies of 
all good citizens. We believe that the tendency toward organized 
effort to purify politics is almost certain to enlist the activities of such 
bodies as these young people’s societies, and that the results may be of 
great value, though they are threatened by grave perils.’’ 


As TO MR. PULLMAN.—We take it that the attitude of the Watch- 
man toward Mr. Pullman is about right, especially in view of the 
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testimony given by Mr. Pullman to the national investigation com- 
mittee. It says: ‘‘ But it is not difficult to account for the public 
sentiment in reference to Mr. Pullman to which we refer. It is based 
upon a conviction that a man has no moral right to stand upon, or 
seek to enforce, all his legal rights. A man owes something to the 
community of which he is a part, something to the men who work for 
him, toward whom, no matter how arrogant may be the claims of 
their labor unions, his attitude may well be that of noblesse oblige. 
When an employer simply stands upon his rights without the slightest 
exercise of tact or any special effort at conciliation or personal friendli- 
ness, when his attitude toward his workmen is simply ‘Take it or 
leave it,’ the best men in any civilized community are apt to consider 
that he falls short of meeting the moral requirements of his position.’’ 
—L. A. Maynard in Christian Work. 


Civic COMMITTEE OF THE CHURCH.—At a recent meeting of the 
Congregational Clerical Union of New York and vicinity an interest- 
ing paper was read by the Rev. Doremus Scudder, M.D., member 
A. I. C., of Brooklyn, upon the subject of ‘‘'The Civic Committee of 
the Church.”’” It wasastrong appeal for the church to interest itself 
in furthering good government in municipalities. 


THREE VIEWS OF THE TARIFF LAws.—Varying views of the new 
tariff laws are pretty thoroughly summarized in the following extracts 
from Harper's Weekly, The New York Tribune, and The Journal of 
the Knights of Labor. 

‘*The new revenue law marks a memorable epoch in the economic 
history of the nation. With all its grave defects and positive errors, it 
must be recognized as the most valuable and significant act of our 
government, in its exercise of the power of taxation, during this 
generation. The tariff of 1846 was constructed on the principle of 
collecting the necessary revenue while imposing the least possible 
burden upon all classes of people, and without discrimination between 
different sets of producers. It proved so successful that the principle 
was confirmed, with large general reductions, in 1857, with the cordial 
acquiescence of the nation, and was everywhere regarded as its per- 
manent policy. The Rebellion soon impaired its credit, and the war 
required greater revenues than any nation had ever collected. Those 
classes of producers which had access to the committees of Congress 
seized the opportunity to demand discriminations in their favor under 
the name of protection to American industry, and soon gained the 
control of legislation. For thirty years the combination of benefici- 
aries, for whom ten times their number were taxed, seemed to grow 
stronger, and every change made during that time in the revenue laws 
was devised by them to increase their profits at the cost of the great 
majority. This system reached its culmination in the McKinley Act 
of 1890, in which every scientific principle of public economy was 
defied, and taxes were imposed with hardly a pretense of regard for the 
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interests of the people at large, but solely with a view to meeting the 
demands of the favored producers, so far as the needs of the treasury 
and the patience of the much-suffering nation would permit. But the 
greed of the protected classes had overreached itself. 

‘‘Tt is proper now to consider the good and the bad features of the new 
tax law, and thus to justify our assertion of its value. There are three 
serious defects in it, as a revenue measure, which go far to counter- 
balance the benefits it will confer. The income tax is a weak and timid 
piece of class legislation, passed largely as a concession to local and to 
socialistic prejudices. It will expire by limitation after five years, but 
we confidently expect its repeal before the returns for the third year 
are made. Less important, only because it is a transient evil, in the 
speedy removal of which public opinion is resolved throughout the 
land, is the series of concessions made'in the law to rich monopolies. 
The chief and type of these, the great Sugar Refining Company, has 
secured, through a band of senators who seem to be its agents, an indi- 
rect but real grant of the moneys of the people, the mere hope of which 
has in six months added fourteen millions of dollars to the market 
value of its stock. But its worst feature is that iu the final revision of 
the bill by a small and secret group of senators, and even in the dis- 
cussion of that revision in the open Senate, the principal considera- 
tions adduced for changes were always the interests of special classes 
of producers, and not those of the whole people. The protective sys- 
tem itself, root and branch, is at war with honest government and the 
people’s rights. 

‘*Tt is more pleasant to turn to the other side and ask what has been 
gained by its enactment. In the first place, the law has made certain 
the replenishment of the treasury, and removed all risk of a further in- 
crease in the permanent national debt. Again, it insures the cheapening, 
to a substantial extent, of a multitude of the necessaries and comforts 
of life, reducing the cost of living for every household, without weaken- 
ing the resources of the government. Clothing of every description, 
cloths, dress goods, blankets, and carpets, will be cheaper and better 
everywhere for its passage. Imported food, woods, and lumber, china 
and glassware, pocketknives and table-knives, nearly all the completed 
goods, the use of which is so large a part of civilized life, together with 
the materials of which they are made, share in the large reductions of 
duty. These changes alone will certainly, within a few months, make 
every man’s daily earnings more valuable to him than now. But they 
will do far more than this. They will do much to revive depressed in- 
dustry and to restore general prosperity. A pretense is made by a few 
manufacturers of anticipated distress from the reduction of certain 
protective duties, but for this we can find no foundation in the law. 
But the brightest feature of this tariff is found in the fact that itisa 
turning point in the history of our economic legislation. It signalizes 
the final stage in the most costly experiment ever tried by a peaceful 
nation. The experiment has failed. In the new law the nation has 
turned its face toward justice, toward economical truth, toward lasting 
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prosperity, toward ultimate freedom of trade; and the movement 
henceforth will be in that direction.”-—Harper’s Weekly. 


‘Yes, the McKinley Bill is dead, as Democrats boast. But the effort 
to overturn the act of 1890 has already broken and defeated the Demo- 
cratic party and covered it with infamy. Theassault against it was led 
by President Cleveland, and has made him an object of contempt to 
his own party ; by Chairman Wilson, and has exposed his pitiable in- 
capacity ; by the three confederates, Jones, Vest, and Mills, who are 
branded by the head of their party with perfidy and dishonor. No 
repeal of the act of 1890 was found possible, except by buying votes 
from the sugar and whisky trusts and other monopolies, and so a wild 
revel and witches’ dance of corruption has brought disgrace upon the 
party in power, and in place of equal and fair protection for all has 
substituted the ‘communism of pelf’ in Mr. Cleveland’s phrase, and, 
in the language of the New York Times, a ‘ bill packed with duties that 
are practically iniquitous favors sold to various monopolies in return 
for the votes of senators controlled by those monopolies.’ 

‘¢ Meanwhile the McKinley tariff stands in history as the act which 
raised the demand for the wages of labor to the highest point ever 
reached in this country—to more than $10,000,000,000 in the aggregate, 
while the overthrow of that measure has already taken from labor 
wages amounting to $2,000,000,000 or $2,500,000,000 yearly. The act 
brought the largest volume of business and the greatest prosperity ever 
known, for when people earn much they buy much. The fight for its 
repeal has brought the worst prostration of business for fifty years. 
And it is all for nothing, because the bill of sale and of shame cannot 
last. With a dishonesty matched only by the stupidity of business 
men who swallowed the falsehood, partisans urged repeal as the only 
way of getting a settlement, but now it is confessed that nothing is 
settled. President Cleveland says the new billis only ‘a vantage 
ground from which must be waged further aggressive operations.’ 
Chairman Wilson, in his closing speech August 13, said the bill made 
some ‘breach in the protective system through which the hosts of 
American freemen would continue to march,’ and that ‘no work that 
is not thorough ever remains undisturbed.’ The New York Herald 
declared August 28, the morning the bill went into operation, that it 
‘cannot be a finality. It is a mere makeshift.’ The 7imes declared 
July 22 that the bill ‘ would be a betrayal of faith and a defiance of the 
public sentiment of the nation, which would immediately again be 
appealed to. Agitation would instantly be renewed.’ All that busi- 
ness has gained, all that labor has gained, by enormous losses and sac- 
rifices thus far, is a beginning of further ‘aggressive operations,’ further 
agitation, loss, and sacrifice.’—New York Tribune. 


‘““*We are still being protected,’ says the workingman, ‘and still 
starving.’ The only difference between Republican protection and 
Democratic protection is that one created the trusts and the other con- 
tinues their power and existence.’’—Journal of the Knights of Labor. 
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AESTHETIC LUNACY.—William Morris, the English artist and social- 
ist, says the Congregationalist, is reported as saying: ‘ Marriage is 
absurd under existing conditions, and the family, about which so much 
twaddle is talked, is hateful. Ties of blood are regarded from a 
wretchedly mistaken point of view. Should I care for aman who is 
my brother and a bore better than for a man who is not my brother and 
a good fellow?’’ The same letter from London that gives the inter- 
view with this utterance tells of Miss Frances Willard’s conversion to 
socialism by Mr. Morris and her modest contribution of money to help 
on the propaganda. Now, if educated, esthetic leaders like William 
Morris, at their end of the line, are going to attack the institutions of 
marriage and the family and decry filial and fraternal obligations of 
duty—if not of love—and at the same time men of lesser caliber— 
mental, though, perhaps, not moral—are to maintain that individual 
ownership and control of property and the rewards of talent or attain- 
ment are to be denied, then Western civilization is to be profoundly 
altered eventually —that is, supposing it is converted by the new 
prophets. 


STATISTICS OF FAMILIES AND HoMEs.—In 1890 there were 12,690,152 
families or households in the country. Of these 47.8 per cent owned 
their homes, and of these 72.03 per cent had no incumbrance upon 
their properties. Of families engaged in farming there were 4,767,179, 


nearly 66 per cent of the farms being owned by their residents, and of 
these nearly 72 per cent having no incumbrances. Putting it in 
another way: of every 100 farm families 34 hire their farms, 47 own 
free of incumbrance, and 19 own subject to incumbrance. But 74.22 
per cent of the incumbrance on owned farms was incurred for the pur- 
pose of buying real estate and making improvements—not for living 
expenses, etc. As might be expected, when we come to the towns and 
cities a different condition of affairs is found. In cities and towns of 
8,000 to 100,000 population 35.96 per cent own their homes, and of these 
65.89 per cent without incumbrance. But in the cities with more than 
100,000 population each, with their 1,948,834 home families, only 22.88 
per cent own their homes—93.67 per cent of the families in New York 
City hiring their homes, Boston coming next with 81.57 per cent, 
Chicago with 71.27 per cent, and Rochester, N. Y., having the smallest 
percentage of tenancy of any cities in the class. Of the incumbrance 
on farms and homes 22.50 per cent bears interest at rates less than 6 per 
cent ; 33.44 per cent at the rate of 6 per cent ; 43.36 per cent at rates 
greater than 6 per cent, and 10.96 per cent at rates greater than 8 per 
cent. The average value of each owned and incumbered farm was 
$3,444, of each owned and incumbered home $3,250, and the average in- 
cumpbrance on each of the farms is $1,224. 

PRIMARIES.—Word reaches us that an effort will be made this 
winter in California to secure the enactment of a law that will permit 
of the use of the mails in primary elections. The proposed plan is to 
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send to every enrolled member of a party a ballot, which the voter has 
the right to send to his party headquarters on or before a certain date, 
With the names of his choice for the several office, for which candi- 
dates will be nominated, those suggested by the largest number to be 
declared the nominees. This is essentially the idea incorporated by the 
Municipal League of Philadelphia into its by-laws, which provide (1) 
that in choosing candidates for public office, blanket ballots prepared 
according to the Australian system must be used ; (2) that (in the case 
of ward and division associations) after the executive committee has 
fixed the time and place of meeting for the convention, notice of the 
same by advertisement or mail must be given at least two weeks in 
advance of the primary election. This notice must contain a state- 
ment of the positions to be filled, the names suggested by the executive 
committee, and the address to which members may send names which 
they desire to have printed on the ballots; (3) that the executive 
committee shall print on the official ballot the names suggested by 
themselves and all other names, suggested by at least five members. 
In this way members of the League are given the fullest opportunity 
to secure a fair expression of their choice. 

The rules of the Republican party (the dominant party) of Phila- 
delphia give the power of fixing the time and place of elections into 
the hands of the campaign committee. They require that ‘ Postal- 
card notices containing notice of primary elections shall be mailed by 
the president of each division association to all the Republican voters 
in said division, stating, etc.’”’ This requirement, however, is ‘‘ more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.’’? The same no doubt 
applies with equal force to the rule ‘ that no person holding an office 
or employment of honor, trust, or profit under the municipal, state, or 
national government, or any department thereof, shall be an election 
officer.”’, Only Union Republican voters are permitted to vote at the Re- 
publican primaries, and the party rules define such a voter to be one 
who shall have voted the Union Republican ticket for national or state 
officers, at the preceding national or state election. Under this defi- 
nition an Independent Republican would alternately be qualified and 
disqualified. For instance, if in 1890 he voted for Pattison for gov- 
ernor, he would not be permitted to vote at the primaries for the 
choice of presidential delegates in 1891-2, although he intended voting 
the Republican presidential ticket. The laws of Pennsylvania protect 
primary elections and make frauds at them punishable as misde- 
meanors, with penalties not exceeding $500 fine and one year’s im- 
prisonment.—Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
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8H. LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 1896. 


Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 





Observe! 


The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving fifty-two 
numbers. of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and a 


Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought 
of ; 











The Ablest Minds of the Age, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any 
other periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest 
literature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication ; 
the ablest essays and reviews, the latest results of scientific research; biographical 
sketches, stories of travel and exploration, literary criticism and every phase of culture 
and progressin the European world. It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate 
in one’s self or one’s family general intelligence and literary taste. 


A New Series was begun with the first number of its 203th Volume, January 1,1994. With it 
were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. 

With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


Advantageous Offer to New Subscribers. 


To each NEW subscriber NOW remitting @8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


the thirteen weekly issues of . The Cosmo mpetan, Y. (Weekly) Sun, 


THE LIVING AGE, forming | Yiourie Power, Speineitela (Wecklt) Republican, 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, | weClure’s Magazine, Boston (Weekly) Transcript, : 
(October, November and Dec- | The — _ — sna decor og 
ember), together with a year’s | Godey’s Teacher eekly Vourier-Journail, 
subscription to either one of the eg ay ni Weakly Dessekt Pres 
following named publications: Golden Rule, N. ¥. (Weekly) Post, 

ng 


or a six-month’s subscription to Scribner’s Magazine; 


Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin withethe first issue of the New Series (as above), 
and have it complete, the numbers of the two years, 1894 and 1805 (104 numbers), will be sent 
postpaid, for only $10.00 ; 

Or, new subscribers for the year 1895 choosing to avail themselves of the ‘“‘Club Rates” given 
below, rather than of either of the above offers, will receive the thirteen weekly numbers from Oct, 
1 to Dec. 31, 1894, gratis. 


Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign Literature. 
“Possessed of LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American month- 
lies, a subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phil. Evening Bulletin. 


For $11.25, THE LIvING AGE and The Arena,or North American Review, or Popular Science 
Monthly, or the Gaillard’s Medical Journal, will be sent, postpaid, for one year. 

For $10.50, THE LiIvInG AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or Harper's 
Weekly or Bazaar) will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE and Scribner's 
Magazine, or Music, or The Forum, or the St. Nicholas; or, for $9.25, THE LIVING AGE and Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine or Poet Lore; or, for $9.00, THE LIVING AGE and Current Literature. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


> 
Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Bostow 





GOOD LIVI NG. 
se | 
How necessary is it that our modern | 


hotels should be exponents of the true art | 
of living! The St. Denis is a practical | 


exemplification of this great principle, for |. 


here one can find not only the choicest | 
viands the market affords, but also pre- | 
pared and served in the most tempting and | 
delicious manner. 

Its enlargement during the past two | 
years by & commodious and handsome | 
addition, in which no pains and expense | 
were spared, is evidence of the growing 
popularity of this well-known house. In | 
its appointments, decorations, and modern 
equipments it is par excellence one of the 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the | 
service and attendance are most admirable 
in every detail and particular. 


THE ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh dircet, 


NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Nae a 
; | 


35,000 Policy Holders. 


iS 


ne 


FROM THE DAY OF ITS ISSUE 


|is the ne plus ultra of. privileges*under a 
Life Insurance Policy. 


ache 
asseen oo 


As ele eon 


Is the first Insurance Company in the United States 
to issue such a policy. 

The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Company 
of New England. 
$1,100,000 Cash Surplus. 

$9,000,000 Paid in Losses. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 


Special, General, and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 
53 State Street, = — 





- NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 


62 William Street, 


Offers for sale at par 


- New York, 


and accrued interest, 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT BONDS 
—OF THE— 


SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(Central California) Warher Van Norden, President. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin at FARMER’S LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New York City. 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. 


Particulars upon application. 





NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 


ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, President. 


62 Willtam Street, - 


- New York City. 





